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PRESIDENTS PAGE 


What a year for folklore this has been! And its fun is only half 
over with the best yet to come. Look back for a moment. Who will 
ever forget that spring day this winter at the New York Historical 
Society building when, at the Annual Meeting of the New York 
Folklore Society, Tony Schwartz opened his magic box and let us 
listen to the sounds of the streets of New York; Oscar Brand used his 
magic microphone to bring us the music of Manhattan and the 
Hudson; and Albert Corey with his magic lantern took us through the 
Hudson River Valley. Enchantingly they made us a part of the 
wonderful life of the valley. Magic was certainly the word for that 
meeting. 

Now look ahead. Again this summer (July 5-18) —the Cooperstown 
Seminars will bring the folklore story to Lake Otsego. The best of 
the storytellers and singers will be there. How about you? It’s fun and 
the water’s fine too. Then come August, the American Folklore Society 
will meet in Albany and Cooperstown for its Annual Meeting. No 
folklorist can afford to miss these treats. 

With all this fun, looking back and ahead, let’s, for a minute, take 
a hard look inside the New York Folklore Society. The Folklore 
Society depends on the M’s: museums, meetings, memory and memor- 
abilia, music and manuscripts, money and memberships, and much 
more. Presently the only M’s we need much more of are money and 
memberships. If you have enjoyed the Quarterly, the meetings, and 
the fun in general, the Society needs your help. We need more mem- 
bers. Let’s have each member get a member; better still, get two mem- 
bers just to be sure. 

Enclosed in this issue of the Quarterly is a membership blank. 
Use it to get new members. Don’t be selfish about the fun you’ve been 
having. Spread it around among your many friends. If you haven’t 
any friends, take out two additional memberships and give them 
to your local school and library. Come to think of it, even if you have 
friends, take out the subscriptions for your local school and library 
anyhow. And about your friends: remember that kids—young and 
old—love folk stories and songs. Folklore is the stuff life is made of, 


(Continued on Page 90) 








SCHOHARIE SAM 


DAVID J. WINSLOW 


E LOOKED like Hercules.” So said Dr. Lewis Balch 

of Albany Medical College who performed the “dis- 

ection for the benefit of science’ on the body of 
Samuel Steenburgh, 45, the last person publicly hanged in the 
Old Courthouse yard in Fonda. 

Steenburgh, convicted on November 17, 1877, as the slayer 
of Jacob S. Parker of Amsterdam, probably was not as interested 
in benefiting science as he was in the welfare of his twelve-year- 
old daughter, Susie, to whom he gave the money he received for 
the sale of his body prior to his execution on April 19, 1878. 

According to an old custom, Sam was allowed to dictate his 
confession before he was hanged. Often a prisoner’s confession 
would be printed as a pamphlet and copies of it sold throughout 
the countryside. 

In Sam’s case the record of his life and deeds, which he dic- 
tated to A. H. Burtch, never got beyond a filing cabinet in the 
Montgomery County archives in Fonda. 

A native of Schoharie, Sam said in his confession, “It was 
agin the grain to work, from my cradle, and I have never recov- 
ered from it to this day.” 

Sam said he committed his first crime at the age of fourteen 
when he stole money from the trousers of a man who was com- 
peting with him for the attentions of an older woman. A few 
months later he was forced to leave Schoharie or go to jail for 
getting into a fight with three men, all of whom he said he 
“licked.” After being handcuffed by a constable, Sam said, “I 
mashed those handcuffs and went after my men and licked them 


again.” 
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Soon afterwards Sam enlisted in the 20th U. S. Colored In- 
fantry. During the Civil War a man with enough money could 
hire another man to take his place in the Army. Enders Hill of 
Port Jackson, an acquaintance of Sam’s, paid him $50 to enlist 
in his place. 

Sam said that during the Civil War he enlisted in and 
deserted from the same regiment at least ten times under as many 
different names and was paid each time. He continued his Army 
“career” until he was dishonorably discharged in Amsterdam in 
1865. 


In the story of his life, he said: 


One lieutenant was against me and I did not like him because 
he was so strict and pompous and I could not catch on him very well. 
I loaded a gun to shoot him. I went to his tent and heard him snore. 
I cut a hole in the tent, put my gun in and shot him. I threw the 
gun in the tent and ran. It was called a suicide. 


Sam said that a guard once stopped him and made him pay 
to get back into camp because he did not have a pass. 


The next time he was on duty I stole around his beat and when 
he was walking along I came up behind him and struck him with a 
knife. I am sure he never told any tales. 


Sam said he killed another soldier who caught him stealing 
Army beef. He had sold the beef for $12. On the night he was 
discharged he went to Gloversville where he saw a man under the 
Union Hotel shed. “I put the thumb twitch on him.” 


Burtch, to whom Sam was dictating his confession, said that 
at this point Sam put a thumb under his jaw and gave him what 
he called a “thumb twitch.” He said his head flew back and his 
spine felt as if a hot iron had run down his back. He felt a little 
nervous and asked Sam not to demonstrate so forcibly. 


The man threw up his arms and before he knew what was 
up I had his pocketbook and went off to Woodneck’s store for some 
whiskey. I also stole some chickens that night and had a hen roast. 
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One night I made up my mind to light up old Amsterdam. I set 
fire to Jimmy Manny’s Old American Hotel. It made a big fire. It 
burned the whole business, Harry Samples and all. I was sorry it 
went so far. I worked as hard as anyone to put out the fire and got 
lots of whiskey with the rest. 

“George ——— and I burned another hotel in Amsterdam next 
to the bridge. We set all those fires in Amsterdam. I can’t tell you 
how many fires I was responsible for, but I have been guilty of 
enough. I have burned enough; I have stolen and murdered. Oh God, 
how my heart does ache!” 


On the night of the murder for which he was hanged, Sam 
and Parker had been drinking. Parker had a roll of bills and put 
them under Sam’s nose saying, ‘Look there, I’ve got plenty.” 

Sam tried to grab the money, but failed. He then chased 
Parker and knocked him down with his fist. Parker shouted, 
“Murder!” 


I was then afraid, and put my hand down to catch hold of his 
throat and my hand came in contact with a stone. I caught up the 
stone and hit him a hard blow in the head with it. I did not mean 
to kill him—only steal the money. 

Something impelled me to hit him again and again. I stayed with 
him an hour until I was fully satisfied that he was dead. I listened 
with my ear close to his heart and put my finger in his nose. I then 
hit him again on the head with the stone to make sure he was dead. 


The next day, after flashing the money he had stolen from 
Parker, Sam was arrested. A jury found him guilty of first-degree 
murder and sentence was imposed by Judge Landon. By this time 
he had acquired a nickname by which residents still refer to 
him—‘Schoharie Sam.” 


The leg shackles used on Sam while he was in prison at 
Fonda are now possessed by the Montgomery County archives. 

When Sam was hanged the rope was adjusted in such a way 
that he was jerked diagonally instead of up. 

When the body was shipped to Albany, a large crowd gathered 
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at the railroad station in Fonda to view the box containing Sam’s 
body, but authorities slipped it past them. 

The skeleton used for many years in biology classes at the 
old Fonda High School was reported to be that of Steenburgh. 


RING FANCY’S KNELL '° 


DOROTHY G. WAYMAN 


N THE little old red schoolhouse there used to be hardly 

a boy or girl who could not recite from memory Edgar Allan 

Poe’s “The Bells.” In 1959, hardly a child now alive can 
comprehend that poem from memory. 

The electric gong, the buzzer, and the radio and television 


have robbed the present generation of the wonderful sound of 
bells over the city or countryside. 


Folks of my age can remember the brooding sense of sadness 
and the realization of the meaning of death that was borne in 
upon us on September 14, 1901, when all the village church bells 
began the measured tolling that told the world of the death of 
President William McKinley. The President, visiting the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo, New York, had been shot, eight 
days earlier, by the anarchist Leon Czolgosz. 

We were too young to know that the swearing in of Vice- 
President Theodore Roosevelt was the beginning of the half- 
century of the present era of world wars, United Nation wars, and 
cold wars. In retrospect, we can still recall the solemn, ominous 
clangor that seemed to presage doom, terror, and violence. 

Did they toll the old English “nine tailors make a man,” fol- 
lowed by fifty-eight strokes at minute intervals for the years of 
his age? I did not count them, and do not now know. It seems 


1 The Merchant of Venice, Act III, Scene 2. 
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to me that the bells spoke all day, but that is probably only a 
childish impression. 


The “passing bell,” it was called. Six “tailors” meant the 
death of a woman; nine, that of a man. The word “tailor” was a 
corruption of the Latin talea and Norman-French Taille, mean- 
meaning to make a cut in a stick or a tally, as we still say, for 
counting. 

Not all the bells of the old days were so sombre in meaning. 
Sometimes they were exciting, as when the sexton ran to ring 
the church bells to summon the volunteer firemen. A century or 
more ago, that tocsin, ringing by day or night, meant that the 
men of the various fire companies—with picturesque names like 
Water Witch or Phoenix—turned out quickly, grabbing leathern 
waterbuckets, to man the ropes that tugged the crude pumps and 
hoselines to the scene of the conflagration. Neighbor succored 
neighbor in those days, for none knew whose turn was next. 

There were the melodious cow-bells, tunk-tonking as the 
cattle grazed, to frighten—putatively—marauding wolves and to 
locate the milchcows and heifers when the young son went to 
bring them in at sunset. If the farm ran sheep, the bellwether 
had a bell, too. Cow-bells were rectangular, of bronze, with a 
clapper on a bronze tongue that swung as the domesticated neats- 
foot animals turned to nip a mouthful of grass 

Again, it might be the Fourth of July. Away up in northern 
Maine, only twenty years ago, I was wakened in a village where 
I had been benighted, at four o'clock in the morning by jangling 
peals rung from every steeple by celebrating youths. An old, old 
custom, dating back to the birth of our nation. Who does not 
know the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia? 

Sleigh-bells actually were not bells, as they were not of bronze, 
nor were they open-mouthed. They were small spheres of silvery 
metal, fastened to the harness, and “‘jingled’”’ as the horse moved. 
They added a joyous note to the silence that descended on city 
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and country when the first fall of snow muffled the clatter of 
hooves and grinding of wheels. 

Hand-bells were the appurtenance of itinerant scissor-grind- 
ers, umbrella-menders, rags-bones-and-bottle men who rang them 
with rhythmic waving of the right hand as they trudged the 
streets. 

Many of our current slang phrases had their roots in actual 
occurrences. “Bats in the belfry’” was no euphemism for insanity 
a century ago. It referred to the cloud of bats that roosted in the 
bell-chamber of the steeple where hung the bells. “Ring out the 
old, ring in the new” was not a poetic metaphor when Tennyson 
wrote In Memoriam, but the old custom of “Watch Night” when 
people spent the last hour of the old year in prayer instead of 
revel, and the Passing Bell was tolled at midnight, followed by 
a welcoming peal of joy for the New Year. 

Lonely bells were the old bellbuoys, hung in a wooden cage 
moored above a reef, rung by the agitation of the waves to warn 
seamen of danger on the coast. 

On land, bells were rung by manpower, and it took a strong 
man to pull a thick hempen rope, often ninety or a hundred feet 
in length, with sufficient tension to swing a bronze bell weigh- 
ing many tons. The handgrip at the free end of the rope was a 
“sally” from the French saillir, to leap, and the hole in the floor 
of the bell-chamber through which the rope passed down was 
the “‘sally-hole.” 

We Americans inherited bells from our ancestral countries 
of Europe. From the days of Charlemagne, more than a thousand 
years ago, the medieval castles had their bell-towers from which 
the alarm to arms could be rung to summon the feudal retainers 
in emergency. The cathedrals and the village churches had their 
bells, to ring the Angelus three times a day: time to go to work, 
noonday pause in the fields, and the curfew (couvre-feu, meaning 
to put out the fire and go to bed) in the evening. From Norman- 
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dy, the art of bell-casting spread to England with William the 
Conqueror, and was brought to America by the early settlers. 

In the Mauve Decade, the 1890’s, or even earlier, city man- 
sions of the wealthy had their “bell-pulls” in parlor or bedrooms 
which, by elaborate wires or ropes, jangled a bell in the servants’ 
quarters. Less wealthy homes had a china or metal knob beside 
the front door which rang a bell to announce a caller. 

Farmhouses had suspended in the yard an iron triangle, with 
a gong which the housewife could belabor with a metal rod, 
and so send the summons to dinner far out over the fields to the 
family and hired hands. 

The next step in evolution was the pretty little silver bell, 
which a hostess could tinkle in parlor or diningroom to summon 
service. Then came the “hand-bell,” a hemisphere of metal with 
a tongue and striker inside, which when struck produced atten- 
tion in the school room or presence of a clerk in the office. 

Let us not forget, also, the early days of industrialism, when 
every factory had its bell that rang loudly to call the worker to 
rise and report at daybreak. Strange, today, to think that our 
ancestors often worked a fourteen-hour day, with the children 
running with lunches at noon to Papa or Sister in the factory! 

The casting of bronze is one of the earliest arts that men dis- 
covered. Archaeologists date a stage of civilization as the Bronze 
Age. The early Greek and Roman civilizations knew the art. 
Today—and through the centuries—artists have employed bronze 
for statues and for bronze doors—from the Senate House of ancient 
Rome to our own Capitol’s doors in Washington. In America, 
Europe or the Orient, men have always known how to cast bronze 
bells. And they have known how to strike or ring the bells as a 
communal summons. 

Now we are in the electronic age. The tocsin, in times of dan- 
ger to rally men for defense; the passing bell, to call us to thoughts 
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of sorrow; the dinner-bell to summon us to the nourishment of 
the living—all these are replaced. 

“At the sound of the signal . . .” What a feeble little “ping” 
that is compared to the full-mouthed bong of a great bronze 
bell! Or we have the “‘b-r-r-r’” of an electric clock or clock-radio. 

Bells vibrate to pitch. Bells have to be “tuned.” One day I 
was having my modern spinet piano tuned. The piano tuner 
said: “I keep getting an echo. I don’t understand it.” I looked 
around the room and then saw a sixteenth century Venetian 
glass wine goblet that a seafaring ancestor brought home after 
the War of 1812. (He probably brought a dozen, but only one 
has survived a century and a half.) When I snapped it with my 
fingernail, it gave forth the tone he had just struck in tuning the 
piano. 

“Well, I'll be darned! That’s funny,” said the pianotuner. 

It was not so funny to me. I was thinking of a generation 


that has never been familiar with the vibrations of “pitch” or 
“tone” by ear. We were lucky. We remember the tunefulness of 
bronze, or glass, or brass that echoed through the atmosphere of 
our childhood. 


PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


(continued from page 2) 


the ideal gift for the friend who has everything. How can he have 
everything, if he hasn’t the New York Folklore Quarterly? 

This year has been the best fun year for folklore in a long time. 
Let’s make it the best for folklore finance. Introduce your friends to 
folklore so they can introduce their friends to folklore. We want more 
live members. If you don’t get more members, may the ghosts of dead 
memories, and the ghosts of the Catskills, the Erie Canal, the Adiron- 
dacks; and especially those ghosts Uncle Louie Jones has collected, 
haunt you the rest of your life! M.A.R. 





YIDDISH SAYINGS AND 
ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS 


RUTH 


Fil hent brechn moyern un vent. 
(Many hands break fortresses and walls.) 


Vos men farzeyt, dos shnayt men. 
(What one sows, one reaps.) 


Tsit zich vi pech. 
(Drags like pitch.) 


Ba a leydign fas iz der lyarim gresser. 
(An empty barrel makes the louder 
noise.) 


Oystsi-en di kopetes. 

(Stretch out your horseshoes. Means to 
stretch out flat on your back, dead, so 
that your “horseshoes” show.) 


Halt es unter fir oygn. 
(Keep it under four eyes. Means to keep 
it between us.) 


Zich aynshparn vi an eyzl. 
(To be stubborn as a donkey.) 


Er shteyt vi a flokn. 
(He stands like a post.) 


S’klept zich vi an arbes in vant. 
(Sticks like a chick-pea to the wall.) 


Er hot leymene hent. 
(He has hands of clay.) 


Es art im vi der farayoriger shney. 
(He cares about it as if it were last 
year’s snowfall.) 


Es varft zich in di oygn. 
(It catches the eye.) 


Dar vi a shtekn. 
(Skinny like a stick.) 


Nit milchig, nit fleyshig. 
(Not “milk,” nor “meat.”) Refers to 
ewish dietary laws of distinguishing 
tween the “milk” and the “meat” 
dishes. 


RUBIN 


In union there is strength. 

As ye sow, so shall ye reap. 

Slow as molasses. 

the most 


An empty barrel makes 


noise. 


Kick the bucket. 


Keep it under your hat, or Between you, 
me, and the lamppost. 


Stubborn as a mule. 

Stiff as a ramrod. 

It doesn’t click. 

He is all thumbs, or He has butter- 
fingers. 

He doesn’t give a darn. 

Sticks out like a sore thumb. 

Skinny as a toothpick. 


Neither here nor there. 
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Tsvishn fayer un vasser. 
(Between fire and water.) 


Ta-am Gan-Eydn. 
(Taste of the Garden of Eden.) 


Zog nit hop, eyder du shpringst nit 
ariber. 
(Don’t say 
across.) 


“hop” before you jump 


Gezogt un geton. 
(Said and done.) 


Shlogn kop on vant. 
(Beating your head against the wall.) 


Dreyen mit der tsung. 
(Waggling the tongue.) 


A bisl un a bisl, un s’iz a fule shisl. 
(Bit by bit and the bowl is full.) 


Kelbershe hislayves. 
(Calves’ ecstacy.) 


Er zet a shtroy in a fremd oyg, ober zet 
nit kayn belke in eygenem. 

(He sees a straw in another's eye, but 
not the beam in his own.) 


Tachrichim hobn nit kayn keshenes. 
(Shrouds have no pockets.) 


Yenem’s bezim kert reyn. 
(Another’s broom sweeps clean.) 


A rayze fun toyznt mayl heybt zich on 
mit eyn shpan. 

(A journey of a thousand miles begins 
with one step.) 


Between the Devil and the deep blue 
sea. 


Nectar of the gods. 


Don’t count your chickens before they're 
hatched. 


No sooner said than done. 

Butting your head against a stone wall. 
Beat around the bush. 

Drop by drop and the pitcher is full. 
In a turkey dream. (American-Negro) 


You see the moth in another's eye, but 
not the one in your own, or 

Robert Burns’ lines: 

“O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 


You can’t take it with. you. 
The other man’s grass is always greener. 


Large streams from little fountains flow, 
or 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow. 





SCHOOL LORE 


PITY THE PUPIL 


CLAYTON MAU 


ACK in the days when log schoolhouses still dotted New 

York State and the teacher “boarded round,” schoolbooks 

were relatively costly and few in number. Consequently 
they were used as long and as extensively as possible and com- 
monly were handed down from generation to generation as a part 
of the prized family possessions. These little volumes, pored over 
hour after hour by the juvenile scholar, who often had nothing 
else to occupy his mind, inevitably must have exerted a profound 
influence in shaping the thought and determining the character 
of hundreds of thousands of boys and girls. 

The first, and probably the best known, of the early school 
texts was Noah Webster’s spelling book. Owing to the blue paper 
which was pasted over the covers of many editions of this pioneer 
work, it was familiarly, and often fondly, referred to as “The 
Blue Back Speller.”” Originally published in 1784, at the close of 
the Revolution, when schoolbooks were scarce, this first thorough- 
ly American text soon attained wide popularity and subsequently 
remained in vogue for well over half a century. Even as late as 
1841 it was used in almost twice as many of the academies of the 
State reporting to the Board of Regents as was the work of any 
other author in the spelling field. 

Webster’s book introduced the pupil to the alphabet and 
then carried him forward to progressively more difficult mono- 
syllables and polysyllables, short sentences, and interspersed 
reading material. 

The short sentences, viewed collectively, constitute a curious 
medley of fact and fancy. Many of them are simply axiomatic 
statements; others are aphorisms or proverbs. Some recommend 
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what seem to be divergent, or even antithetical, courses. The 
pupil, in attempting to utilize them in determining his conduct, 
inevitably must have found himself in an uncertain, if not highly 
confused, state of mind. He was, for instance, advised: “Look 
” “Rome was 
not built in one day,” and “Haste makes waste and waste brings 


want.’’ He might conclude, therefore, that it is wise to deliberate 


ere you leap,” “The more haste the worse speed, 


well before taking action. But then he finds these to ponder on: 


99 66 


“Time and tide will wait for no man,” “Make hay while the sun 
shines,” and “He that would thrive must rise at five.” 

For those who were disinclined to be studious, and those who 
were afflicted with chronic lassitude, some solace could be gained 
from gems of wisdom like these: “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” “One may as well sit still as rise up and fall,” 
“If once a man fall, all will tread upon him,” and “The time 
will come when we must all be laid in the dust.” 


Farther on in Webster’s little volume the reader is given this 


sagacious advice on selecting his companions: ‘‘He is a fool that 


does not choose the best boys when he goes to play; for bad boys 
will cheat, and lie, and swear, and strive to make him as bad as 
themselves.” 

But soon, and for a very good reason, the juvenile scholar is 
admonished to avoid, if possible, antagonizing anybody, good or 
bad, and to cultivate friendly relations with everyone: ‘““Be kind 
to all as far as you can; you know not how soon you may want 
their help; and he that has the goodwill of all that know him, 
shall not want a friend in time of need.” 

Many of the editions of Webster’s Speller included eight 
fables, one of which dealt with ““The Two Dogs.” Here the choice 
of one’s friends was again given emphasis and, furthermore, the 
theory of guilt by association was implied: 

Hasty and inconsiderate connections are generally attended with 


great disadvantages; and much of every man’s good or ill fortune, 
depends upon the choice he makes of his friends. 
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A good-natured Spaniel overtook a surly Mastiff, as he was 
travelling upon the high road. Tray, although an entire stranger to 
Tiger, very civilly accosted him; and if it would be no interruption, 
he said, he should be glad to bear him company on his way. Tiger, 
who happened not to be altogether in so growling a mood as usual, 
accepted the proposal; and they very amicably pursued their journey 
together. In the midst of their conversation, they arrived at the next 
village, where Tiger began to display his malignant disposition, 
by an unprovoked attack upon every dog he met. The villagers 
immediately sallied forth with great indignation, to rescue their 
respective favorites; and falling upon our two friends, without dis- 
tinction or mercy, poor Tray was most cruelly treated, for no other 
reason, but his being found in bad company. 


In years gone by, good dogs, it seems, often bore the name 
“Tray.” The writer remembers a childhood ditty sung by the 
boys and girls in Fredonia, New York, which went like this: 


Old dog Tray ever faithful, 

Scare cannot drive him away. 

He is happy, he is kind, 

And you'll never, never find 

Any better dog than old dog Tray. 


To relieve the tedium of school life, and also to personalize 
their drab little textbooks, many pupils turned their attention 
to versification. Occasionally they composed something original; 
more often, however, they used, perhaps with minor changes, 
conventional jingles handed down from the past. Rhymes such 
as the following, consequently, were often given prominence on 
flyleaves and other pages where space permitted: 


Steal not this book for fear of shame, 
Lest you should find the owner’s name. 


Among the numerous variations of this warning was: 


Steal not this book for fear of strife, 
For the owner carries a big jacknife. 
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A series of jingles, running from page to page, might take 
the reader on a search through the entire book: 


If my name you wish to see, 
Look on page twenty-three. 


A look at page twenty-three revealed this: 


If my name you do not find, 

Look on page thirty-nine. 
Page thirty-nine continued the hunt to a later page, and so on. 
Finally the searcher might be rewarded by reading the last entry 
as, for example: 


Asa Stebbins, His Book. 


Not always, however, was the hunt so productive. Sometimes, 
as a conclusion, a curt imperative brought it to an abrupt close: 


If my name you do not find, 
Shut up the book and never mind. 


In 1843, the County Superintendent of Common Schools in 
Livingston County criticized the inappropriateness of the senti- 
ments recorded in many of the writing books found in the schools 
of his district and, furthermore, stated that the neglect of the 
teachers in allowing such entries to be made deserved the high- 
est censure. Among the sentiments which drew his fire were the 
following: 


Kings and queens eat pork and beens. 
Kings and queens set on thrones. 


Read see that me my 
down will i love sweet 
and you love you honey 
up and you if dear. 


The meaning of the above can be perceived if it is read “down” 
and “up.” 
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Here is a dialogue between the “scholars” and their teacher: 


Scholars: 2+ ur Teacher’s reply: 2 yyur 
2+ ub 2 yyub 
icur icur 
2 + for me 2 yy for me. 


Written out, the above reads: 


Too cross you are Too wise you are, 
Too cross you be; Too wise you be; 
I see you are I see you are 

Too cross for me. Too wise for me. 


Judged by the number of effusions dealing with love and the 
fair sex, such subjects often must have been uppermost in the 
minds of the pupils. One long-time favorite ran like this: 


Forget me not, forget me never 

Till yonder sun shall set forever. 
Forget me not, forget me never 

Till those rosy lips are closed forever. 


This one, written November 30, 1819, by a boy, was given 
front flyleaf honor in his arithmetic book: 


See yonder turtle dove 

Sits mourning on the vine 
All for its own true love, 
As I do for mine. 


Evidently disappointed in the results of his mourning, and 
perhaps discouraged in his attempts to master the intricacies of 
arithmetic, the same boy used the back flyleaf of the same book 
to record his impressions of the futility of life: 


Nathaniel Mills is my name 
America is my nation Bloomfield 

Is my Dwelling place and christ is 
My salvation when I am dead and in 
My grave and all my boans are 
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Rotten when this you see then 
Think of me for soon ile be 
Forgoten 

By substituting his own name, and that of his dwelling place, 
any pupil could make this jingle fit himself. Such changes, how- 
ever, might entail the exercise of a little poetic ingenuity to 
preserve the rhythm. 

The printed pages of the long obsolete schoolbooks reveal 
the subject matter to which the pupil of the early years was 
exposed; the scribblings, to some extent, reveal his thoughts. Both 
subject matter and thoughts are of interest to the historian, for 
each must have played a significant part in determining the influ- 
ence of the pupils, grown to maturity, on our history. There is 
ample reason to believe that both have been factors of consider- 
able importance in the development of that colorful and exten- 
sive body of folklore which today is a cherished part of the heri- 
tage of every person who considers himself a true Yorker. 


NOTES FROM A 
SCHOOLMASTER’S DIARY 


HERBERT A. WISBEY, JR. 


OBERT C. BISHOP was twenty-four years old when he 

began his diary in September 1871. Two volumes of this 

unpublished diary, covering the years 1871 to 1874, re- 
cently came into the possession of the Hattie M. Strong Library 
of Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York. In addition to much 
material of local interest about the Finger Lakes region of New 
York State, the diary also throws light on the day-to-day life of a 
young schoolmaster of nearly ninety years ago. 
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Bishop was born on March 19, 1847, and died on September 
20, 1917. His home for most of his life was at Kinney’s Corners 
in Jerusalem Township, Yates County. He graduated from the 
one-room school at Kinney’s Corners and, after attending a brief 
training institute in Penn Yan, taught in various one-room 
schools in the vicinity of Keuka, Seneca, and Canandaigua Lakes. 
Between terms of school he hired out as a farm laborer or worked 
at home. 

The diary is written in flowery, sentimental style with several 
original poems interspersed between the daily entries. The qual- 
ity of the poetry may be deduced from the fact that the Yates 
County Chronicle refused to print his first contribution and the 
Bath Advocate offered to print it for four dollars, or one-half the 
usual advertising rates. Poet or not, young Bishop was a sincere 
and conscientious teacher who taught the youngsters in his care 
how to read, write, spell, and do figures. 

References in the diary indicate that he lived and probably 
taught in Rushville in 1868-69, and that he taught school in 
Gorham, Ontario County, during the winter of 1869-70. In the 
fall of 1871 he attended the Yates County Teachers’ Institute in 
Penn Yan. The two weeks Institute consisted of lectures in the 
evening by Professor D. H. Crittenden and others on such sub- 
jects as ‘‘Mood Language,” ‘Mental Forces,” ““The Senses,” and 
“Words.” The participants declaimed and read essays. On the 
last night, “Select Readings & Declamations and music by the 
choir also calisthenics, was the programe for the evening.” 

From November 13, 1871, until February 16, 1872, Bishop 
taught at District School Number 7, Barrington, Yates County. 
He boarded with different families in the district. A diary entry 
for November 30, 1871, reads: “Thanksgiving today. I have 
school because I thought it was not necessary to dismiss school 
for one day only.”” On December 7, Bishop went to a dance and 
on the following day recorded: ‘‘Half-way sleepy to-day. The day 
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seems long and it seems as if it would never come night.” On 
December 19, he was visited by the Commissioner. His social 
life included a protracted meeting (a continuous prayer meeting), 
games of Authors, and a spelling school. 

He hired out as a farm laborer for the seven summer months 
at $20.50 a month. He plowed, dragged for wheat, cut corn, dug 
potatoes, cut wood, and helped with the threshing. At the same 
time he was trying to get a school for the winter term. His social 
life that summer included attending a Grape Fair in Hammonds- 
port, being “humbugged” when “P. T. Barnum’s grand show” 
came to Penn Yan, and spending several days at the Yates County 
Fair. But, by and large, it was a dull summer. Day after day the 
entries in the diary read: “Nothing of any importance,” “Nothing 
unusual to mark the event,” and “Nothing of any importance 
occurred today.” 

In the fall of 1872, he had his certification to teach in Yates 
County endorsed by the Commissioner of Steuben County and 
got the school at Keuka Landing to teach for $1.25 a day and 
board in the district. Certification to teach was given by the Coun- 
ty Commissioner and usually could be transferred to another 
county by having one commissioner write to another. On No- 
vember 23, 1872, he wrote, “I am once more situated in an intel- 
lectual fort.” The school term ended on March 25, 1873, but he 
continued in the same school for a summer term from May 5 
until August 19. 

He was engaged to teach the Kinney’s Corners school in the 
fall of 1873. Here he was paid $2.25 a day, more money than 
usual because he lived at home instead of boarding with various 
families. The last term of school ran until February 27, 1874, 
and the diary ended with the entry for April 19 in that year. 

The entries in the diary, made over a three-year period and 
covering four terms of school, tell little about the routine of the 
school day. Yet the following quotations describe incidents relat- 
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ing to school work that were considered unusual enough to record 
in the diary, and include something of the young teacher’s edu- 
cational philosophy. They are presented in chronological order 
and the diarist’s own wording and spelling is retained. 


March 23, 1872. I now write an instance which occurred while I 
was teaching in Gorham, Ontario Co., N. Y., in the winter of 1869 
& 70. One morning after school was called a few delinquents came in 
school and one of them (Myrtie Whightman, the Daughter of Dr. J. 
C. Wightman) had been eating an apple as I sat with my back towards 
her busily engaged in hearing a class in reading. She naturally being 
lively made motions as if she intended to throw the apple at me but 
never the less to the amusement of the school it accidently slipped 
from her hand and fell by my side. I not knowing at the time what 
was up I was afterwards told by one of the scholars which amused 
me considerably. 


December 9, 1872. Last friday I was completely non pulsed for a 
minute or two. One of the scholars—(a boy) did a thing which was 
mortifying indeed to me and the whole school. It was simple this a boy 
let a sidewinder upon which all the girls droped their heads. 


December 21. One little incident to mar the happiness of the 
school. Two boys commenced to fight. I settled it by making them 
ask each others forgiveness. 


January 14, 1873. Perhaps I might say here that my school is pro- 
gressing favorable. I can say and say it without hesitation that the 
scholars are quite prompt with their compositions and declamations. 


January 18. Last wednesday I caught Helen McIntyre & Mary 
Hemmenway whispering. I kept them in at recess. Mary did not like 
it much and she wrote to one of the scholars the following: “My dear 
Lois I thought i would rite a few lines to you to let you know that 
i am well we have a mean teacher this winter he dont know as 
much as our old cat” Mary Hemmenway 


January 27. I commenced my school again after a week’s vacation. 
. .. I settled the circumstance today which occurred one week before 
last. I made her read it before the school but she did not seem to care 
much about it. 
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February 17. Last friday occured an exciting scene which was 
enacted at the school-house. It is the first disturbance of any import- 
ance that has marred the routine of school duties of this winter. The 
circumstance is this: As usual I took the names of those who had 
whispered. They were the following. . . . I kept them in at noon about 
half an hour. The last one mentioned refused to obey because he said 
that I had no right to deprive him of his nooning but he did not 
leave his seat. In the meantime he ate an apple. I told him to stop 
but he would not. I dismissed him with the rest. This morning came 
and with [it] came its results. At noon we began to settle the difficulty. 
I told him that there were one of three things that he must do, First 
to take a whipping, to confess that he had done wrong or to leave 
the school. I gave him sufficient time to consider upon it. He at last 
said that he had done wrong and was sorry for it. I think he prudent- 
ly took the better course in which I forgave him, but I could not help 
but notice that a scholar on the back seat . . . sneered at what I said 
. .. I now finally hope that there will be nothing to mar the serenity 
and peace of school. I might also add that the teacher has to bear and 
overlook a great many offensive. . . . 


February 24. I now relate an instance which occurred in the be- 
ginning of the winter. One day as I was hearing the second reader 
recite 1 asked her what was the definition of cream but she failing to 
give it I asked some of the scholars. One in particular, who said it 
was skim-milk which occasioned considerable amusement in school. 


July 28. I went & saw Mr. Grace about his boys running away 
from school this afternoon. 


November 12. The worst set of scholars that I ever saw. There is 
constantly something to pay among them all of the time. Such mean 
disposition I have seldom met befor in any place. It is a hard mat- 
ter to keep them still. I think I have made some progress. . . . 


November 15. Yesterday afternoon I sent out for some whips. At 
the appearance of these it was much stiller. 


December 19. As to the school I have nothing much to say. I think 
it keeps along is about the same. One great fault about the school is 
that the scholars have been in the habit of doing just as they like. 
I can most always tell on entering the schoolroom of the kind of 
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government that the parents have over their children. Parents often 
send their unruly children to school because they themselves could 
not control them; but they think the teacher must do this. 

I have found from the experience of six terms the best and only 
way to get along is to please yourself and by so doing you will please 
the most in this way. The school room is the best place in the world to 
study human nature. . . . Actions here most always speak louder 
than clear English word. Many a time after school has been called 
and a majority of the scholar have commenced to study I have seen 
some idle boy or girl watching me for fear of being caught in their 
mischief and I pretend to pass it unheeded by but mind you I do 
not forget it but when he is very busy in what he is engaged I turn 
suddenly about and catch him in the very act. It is not always those 
that make the most noise the most to blame but those still and sneak- 
ing ones who are always getting others into trouble. A teacher upon 
entering the school room the first day must not judge too hastily for 
some times he is entirely mistaken in this way; but it would be better 
to wait three or four day at the least for then he can execute his plans 


much better than if he had made a hasty conclusion. In the school 
room Practice is better than Theory. Never say what your are going 
to do but go to work and do it and by this time your pupils will 
know your plans. Make as few rules as possible for it will much 
better for both teacher and scholars. 
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THE PORTRAIT THAT 
CAME TO LIFE 


JAMES J. FLYNN anp CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


EORGE WASHINGTON’S minister to France during 
the stormy years of the Reign of Terror, 1793-94, was 
Gouverneur Morris. Theodore Roosevelt’s biography is 
full of encomiums about this upright, truthful, generous, hospit- 
able, witty, charming, frank, proud, and just American represen- 
tative, who in the annals of American statesmanship had no 
superior in keenness of intellect or in brilliancy of genius. Fear- 
lessness and gallantry were qualities apparently indigenous to 
his nature. He was the only foreign minister who refused to aban- 
don his post in Paris when the Reign of Terror converted the city 
into a shambles. He stubbornly persisted in the discharge of 
the duties imposed upon him, despite repeated insults and perils. 
He even threw open the doors of his Parisian quarters as an asy- 
lum to many a noble refugee, ticketed for the dreaded guillotine. 
According to tradition, members of the fleeing French aristocracy 
deposited with him costly jewels, plate, paintings, furniture, and 
other valuables to save them from confiscation by the sansculottes. 
Many of the owners were subsequently killed, and others fled 
into exile and into nonentity under assumed cognomens. Because 
much of this treasure was never reclaimed, Morris brought it 
back with him when he returned to the United States in 1798.1 
After an absence of more than ten years, Morris resumed resi- 
dence in the ancestral homestead, where he had come into the 
world and where he was destined to leave it. Before its demolish- 
ment about 1905, the mansion stood below East 133 Street abreast 
of Cypress Avenue in New York City. Overlooking Bronx Kills 
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and Randall’s Island, it commanded a magnificent view of the 
East River to the south. Morris found it dilapidated and leaky 
after so long a period of neglect. After alterations and repairs, 
carried on over many months, Morris finally succeeded in con- 
verting it from a sad state of shoddiness to one of imposing mag- 
nificence and “‘snug comfort.” ? For the last thirteen years of his 
life, it became his home. A tapestry illustrating —Telemachus’ 
resisting Circe’s charms adorned the hall. Beyond was the recep- 
tion room, a piano on one side and a large, ornate fireplace on 
the other. Five rugs, many books, and comfortable chairs beck- 
oned the visitor to tarry. The library was lined with bookcases 
set in paneled walls, and the floor was of dark, polished parquet, 
which had been imported from France. In secret coverts within 
the walls and floors Morris allegedly hid the valuables left in his 
custody by the French nobles who had never returned.’ 

On Christmas Day of 1809 Morris took upon himself a wife. 
He was admittedly rather advanced in years for a groom, for he 
had already passed his fifty-seventh birthday. His bride was Miss 
Anne Cary Randolph, a member of the famous Virginia family 
and a lineal descendant of Pocahontas. The announcement of 
his marriage was made on the occasion of a family dinner at Mor- 
risania on Christmas Day of 1809. In his diary the following 
entry, tantalizingly succinct in implication, was recorded: “I 
marry this day Anne Cary Randolph, no small surprise to my 
guests.” * His wife, who edited the diary for publication, com- 
mented on the reaction that the announcement elicited from 
members of the family: “There was, indeed, no small surprise 
occasioned by the step he had taken, and no little indignation.” © 
A disgruntled niece, Mrs. Gertrude Meredith of Philadelphia, 
undertook to call her uncle to account for his audacity in taking 
a wife at this time of life.* 

The announcement must have been a blow to the hopes of 
relatives that cherished ambitions of one day inheriting the vast 
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wealth of the aging diplomat. How wide a feeling of resentment 
was shared or how deep it ran among other relatives is not known. 
Folklore accorded it broad extension and converted the reaction 
from one of surprise to “‘a glance of no gentle regard on his lady”’ * 
and to “black looks.” * It was asserted that when Gouverneur 
Morris raised his glass on high to toast his wife and the hope 
that she might bear him a son to inherit his fortune, the kinsmen 
acknowledged the gesture with significant silence and frowns 
upon their countenances. The ill-concealed disapproval allegedly 
crystallized into determination. They secretly entertained other 
ideas about the disposition of Morris’ wealth when the antici- 
pated time should arrive. According to one folklorist,® they vowed 
to find the means for accomplishing their cupidinous purpose. 
Morris’ hope materialized. A son was born to the couple, not 
after his father’s death—as is afirmed by folklorists—but on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1813. At the time of the diplomat’s death, the son was 
nearly four years old and intellectually far in advance of his 
chronological years. Dr. John W. Francis, a physician, has record- 
ed the following incident that took place on one occasion when 


he was a guest at Morris’ house. The date, however, upon which 


Dr. Francis fixes the event is obviously in error and tests the 
treachery of the doctor's memory. On the evening of June 29, 
1814, Gouverneur Morris’ son was only sixteen months old. It 
is important only to note that he was old enough to take a place 
at the table with guests of his father. 


I was seated near his little boy, at the dining table, on the 
day I think when he had delivered his discourse on the 
Restoration of the Bourbons. In measured accents I asked 
the intelligent little fellow if he had read the story of Jack 
the Giant-killer. ‘““Tell the Doctor, my son,” interposed Mr. 
Morris, “your studies are Gustavus Adolphus and Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden.” I need not add I was withered.’ 


During the latter part of October, 1816, Gouverneur Morris’ 
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health failed rapidly. When it became obvious, even to himself, 
that his end was near, he drew up his will on October 26, less 
than two weeks before his demise. According to its terms, his 
wife was bequeathed $2,600 a year, which was a large settlement 
for the time; the estate of Morrisania; and all his stock, plate, 
furniture, and carriages. His child was bequeathed the rest of his 
estate. His nephew was bequeathed $25,000, to be paid upon his 
thirtieth birthday. Morris’ other relatives were ignored. The 
sardonic sobriquet “Cutusoff,” +t with which Martin Wilkins, a 
grandson of Gouverneur Morris’ sister, had dubbed Morris’ son 
proved to be one vested with prophetic insight. The legendary 
story connected with the mansion of Morrisania is not without 
some basis in fact. 

On November 6, 1816, Gouverneur Morris passed on at the 
age of sixty-four to join his illustrious ancestors beyond the pale 
of life. His widow assumed her rightful place as mistress of the 
mansion, while the jewels and plate remained undisturbed and 
even unsuspected in their hiding places within the portrait-lined 
walls of the pretentious manor house. One significant detail, 
wherein folklore confirms reality in this remarkable story, deserves 
attention. Morris’ will was indubitably in possession of the widow 
and somewhere within the house, for not until March 4, 1817, 
was it finally recorded in the Surrogate’s Office of Westchester 
County.” 

On New Year’s night of 1817, within two months of the death 
of her husband, the widow was sitting before one of the great 
fireplaces with her baby in her arms. Those who believe that 
this four-year-old student of the bold military exploits of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles XII would demean himself to such an 


infantile position may give full credence to the rest of the story. 
The hour was late, and the servants had retired to bed long ago. 
The silence that enwrapped the mansion was broken only by 
the roaring of the wind in the chimney, the beat of hail on the 
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shutters, and the crunch of ice in the river. The widow’s thoughts 
reverted to her dead husband and to the sinister looks on the 
countenances of his disappointed relatives. Above the clamor of 
the storm the pensive widow heard the clatter of hoofbeats along 
the road that led to the manor house. The blows of a loaded rid- 
ing whip finally rained on the panels of her door. A man’s voice 
demanded in gruff tones that she bring out her husband’s will. 

According to one account,'* the demand was accompanied by 
threats that kept concealed the identity of the intruders upon the 
terror-stricken widow’s privacy. 

“Open the door, Anne Morris, and bring out your husband's 
will, else it will fare ill with you and your son!”’ 

As the widow remained paralyzed by fright, another uncere- 
monious request followed repeated pounding upon the door. 

“Open the door, woman, and bring out what I tell you, or 
we'll break the door down and get it!” 


According to another version,’* the importunate demand was 
couched in words that revealed instantly to the pale and terrified 
widow the identity of its owner’s voice. 


“Anne Morris, fetch us our cousin’s will, or we'll break into 
the house and take it!” 

If the horsemen did disclose their identity, the revelation did 
little to palliate the mental distress of the unprotected widow 
with her baby clutched closely to her breast. Resentment was 
abroad that night, and danger to herself and her child pommeled 
the very portal of her sanctuary. She realized that the terms of 
her husband’s will would only serve to fan the hatred against her 
to flame. Frustrated resolution can have ugly consequences. 

At this juncture, the unaccountable took place. A mysterious 
mist from an unknown cause diffused itself throughout the room. 
The widow herself became imbued with an indescribable sense 
of enchantment. The very lions in the coat of arms embossed 
above the door appeared to breathe. The portrait of one of Gou- 
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verneur Morris’ great ancestors furnished evidences of movement 
and bestirred itself within its frame. Finally, with a rustle of 
robes and the clink of steel, the old warrior, accoutered with a 
sword and a shield, stalked boldly out of the picture frame in 
answer to the importunate summons from without. Three times 
he brought together his sword and shield with a metallic clang 
that reverberated throughout the upper chambers of the man- 
sion. In a commanding voice he sought to galvanize his lethargic 
progeny, whose portrait hung aloft in one of the bedchambers, 
to take part in the protection of the widow: “Gouverneur Mor- 
ris,” the spectre ejaculated, “come forth! Your wife and heir are 
in peril and need your aid!” 

Until this summons Gouverneur Morris had remained as 
inert in his painted tints and shades as when his living likeness 
was first consigned to canvas by the brush of the artist who had 
painted his portrait. Now, however, a movement was audible, 


emanating from the room where Morris had died. The clanking 
of a scabbard accompanied cadenced footfalls in the upstairs cor- 
ridor. The apparition of Gouverneur Morris descended the stairs 
and finally stood before his impetuous forebear and his startled 
widow. Together the two supramundane relatives drifted toward 
the door and threw it open to face the three men clamoring for 
examination of the will. 


“For shame, you ruffians and thieves!” chided the ghost of 
Gouverneur Morris. “You come to attack a helpless woman and 
rob an innocent child. You are not worth the name of men, let 
alone kinfolk. Go your way quickly and never come near my 
house, or you'll rue the day you ever had an evil thought.” 

The fact that the apparitions were those of their own lineage 
did not allay the consternation and terror that invaded the avaric- 
ious souls of the three intruders. Up they scrambled into their 
saddles and spurred off with great expedition into the night to 
leave the widow and her son alone with their heritage. 
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The ghost of Gouverneur Morris thereupon led his widow on 


a personally conducted tour of the mansion, pointing out in each 
room the precise places where the unclaimed treasures of the 
French aristocrats had been secreted. For the first time the widow 
was made aware, under the light shed by a candelabrum that her 
spectral husband held, of the extent of the wealth to which her 
baby had been born. The ghost disclosed secret drawers in escri- 
toires where money, title deeds, and gems lay hidden. The wraith 
turned pictures and wainscots on unsuspected hinges, revealing 
shelves heaped with fabrics, plate, and lace. 

At the conclusion of the tour, the spectral guide returned to 
the fireplace. An uncontrollable surge of affection apparently 
swept through its insensate form. As it stooped to kiss the widow 
and her boy, a clock in the manor house struck the first hour of 
dawn. Like the evanescent figment of a dream upon the moment 
of waking, the apparition vanished upon the instant. Thereafter 
the portrait into which it had merged showed no more animation 
than that originally conferred upon it by the skill of the artist. 

Time, however, did not shake the widow’s conviction of the 
reality of the experience. In fact, time only conferred validity 
upon it. Her husband’s relatives let the widow and her son com- 
pletely alone to enjoy their inheritance. Tacit acknowledgment 
of defeat in accomplishing their designs was apparently preferable 
to risking another encounter with a ghost, even if it were that of 
a man with whose mundane existence they could claim ties of 
blood. 


1Charles M. Skinner, Myths and Legends of Our Own Land, Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1896, I, 104; Moritz Adolf Jagendorf, Upstate, Downstate, New York: 
Vanguard, 1949, p. 57; Writers’ Program of the W. P. A., New York: A Guide to 
the Empire State, New York: Oxford University Press, 1955, p. 522; Howard 
Swiggett, The Extraordinary Mr. Morris, Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1952, 
p. 447. 

2 Swiggett, op. cit., p. 378. 

3 Some time during the first decade of the nineteenth century, variously desig- 
nated as 1806 and 1809, Gouverneur Morris built for summer use a two-story stone 
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mansion with a hipped roof and a windowless rear nearly two miles outside the 
present village of Gouverneur in remote St. Lawrence County, New York. According 
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HOMEMADE FIREWORKS 


KATHARINE G. ECOB 


ELL AFTER the turn of the century the village 
of Gilbertsville, New York, was still celebrating the 
Fourth of July in an unusual way. 

During the night of July 3rd there was a pandemonium of 
drums, bells, and every variety of noise. Rising above the tumult 
was the indescribable sound of a “horse fiddle.” This was made 
by stretching a rope tightly across the top of an open barrel. A 
plank, serving as a bow and drawn vigorously over the rope, pro- 
duced a screech that could be heard for miles. 

More unusual were the “fireballs.” A day in advance a few 
older girls, instructed by a very old man, would gather to make 
them. Candlewicking was twisted into loose balls about the size 
of a small grapefruit. With a long needle and string they were 
stitched through and through to hold the wicking together. The 
finished balls were left to soak overnight in pails of turpentine. 

On the evening of the Fourth, as soon as it was dark, the balls 
were taken out and lighted with matches. They were then thrown 
up and down the main street of the village. Arching overhead 
with a blaze of two or three feet, they made an impressive dis- 
play. Competition to throw them was keen, and there was a 
scrimmage over each ball as it fell. 

Strange to say, the flaming balls did not burn the hands. Tur- 
pentine burns at a moderate temperature. The motion of snatch- 
ing the ball from the ground carried the flame away from the 
hand. In the split second of throwing the only damage was to 
singe the hair on the back of the hand. 

One evening a ball, bouncing to the sidewalk, set fire to a 
woman’s dress. She was not hurt and seemed to think nothing of 
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it. But the incident called attention to the possible dangers from 
some twenty balls of fire tossed about in an open street. The 
next year the sport was transferred to the base ball diamond 
where, though there was a large ring of spectators, there were no 
inflammable buildings. 

Prudence, law, or inertia finally ended these unique demon- 
strations. Whether the fireballs were an invention of the old man 
or a survival from the distant days of the frontier is a question 
that cannot now be solved. 


STUDENT STUDIES 


TALES OF FARMINGDALE 


CAROLE W. RAU 


Y HOMETOWN of Farmingdale, Long Island, has 

several interesting stories. Twenty-five years ago, when 

my grandfather Rudolph H. Weber was president of 
the school board, he wanted to add a much needed high school 
to the existing elementary school building. Most of the towns- 
people ridiculed him and said it wouldn’t be filled in sixty-five 
years. It was called ““Weber’s Folly’ but today, with more than 
five schools in Farmingdale, conditions are such that the class- 
rooms are over-crowded and part-time is in effect. 

Farmingdale was originally called “Hardscrabble” because it 
was so full of rocks that the farmers had a hard time trying to 
farm the soil. My mother came from the nearby town of Hicks- 
ville. She can remember tying camphor bags around her neck to 
ward off polio during an epidemic. She also believed, as a child, 
that milk would turn sour during a thunderstorm. 

There were bands of gypsies that wandered around Long 
Island in days gone by. Whenever they came into Hicksville, my 
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grandmother would keep her children in the house until they 
were gone, for fear of their being kidnaped. Indeed these roving 
people were to be feared with good reason. My father’s young 
sister was taken some thirty-five years ago from Farmingdale. She 
was finally found at a camp in the Queens woods near the present 
Horace Harding Boulevard. Sometimes, however, more unfor- 
tunate children were sold before they could be found. 
Farmingdale had its share of fakers, too. Twenty-five years ago 
a man named Sidney Enwright gave demonstrations showing 
how his magic pills could make a car run without gas simply by 
dropping one in the gas tank. His idea sold so well that he formed 


a company and made thousands of dollars selling stock as well 
as pills. Unfortunately for Sidney, someone discovered that his 


car had a special gas tank in it and that when he gave demonstra- 
tions it ran on ordinary petrol and not on his extraordinary pills. 
The “Farmingdale Faker’ ended his profitable and dishonest 
career abruptly, and he began a new and different one in jail. 

An old courthouse, now gone but present when my father was 
a boy, had a gruesome history. It was a two-story building and 
from the second story extended a platform. Above this platform 
was a noose. Convicted men were taken out on the platform and 
when its trap door was dropped, they were left hanging in mid- 
air. 

The first truck manufacturing company was also formed in 
Farmingdale. It was called the Fulton Motor Company, and it 
made Army trucks during the war. Now, however, it has gone out 
of business and is a part of the Republic Aviation Plant. 





A CANOGA TALE 


MARGARET ANN AMIDON 


HIS tale was told to me by my uncle who lives in Canoga, 

New York. As many people know, Indians lived in the 

Finger Lakes area. Canoga is located between Cayuga and 
Seneca Lake, and tribes of Indians lived near both lakes. 

It is said that spirits lived beneath the two lakes and that the 
tribes had an underground passage between these lakes. The 
spirits quite often beat drums, which could be heard throughout 
the area. The spirits told the Indians that they could use this 
passage as long as there was harmony between the tribes. This was 
the only passage between the lakes until the Barge Canal was 
built. 

A young Indian from each tribe fell in love with the same 
girl, and instead of working their problems out as the spirits 
would wish, they began to have small skirmishes. Other young 
men of both tribes championed their braves, and this made the 
spirits angry. 

The spirits felt that mortals, no matter how much they 
promised and knew about working out problems, would always 
be subject to mistakes. Because the spirits felt that this was a 
foolish thing to quarrel over, they closed the passage to these 
tribes. The Indians were punished by having to walk between 
the two lakes. 

Even today people sometimes hear the beating around Cano- 
ga, and many people feel that this river does exist. A few years 
ago a cow drowned in Cayuga Lake and a few weeks later was 
found in Seneca Lake. This again led many to believe that there 
was such a river, but no one has been able to find it. 





YEAR OF HISTORY 


PANG YANG’S POET - CHRONICLER 


HAROLD HARRIS 


EMIMA WILKINSON sat up in her bed and said, “Jemima 

Wilkinson is dead and her soul has gone to Heaven. This 

body is now inhabited by the ‘Publick Universal Friend.’ ” 
Her attendants and other neighbors listened to her preaching 
and soon she gathered a devoted group of followers in Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. From New England she 
went down to Philadelphia, and from there traveled to Yates 
County in New York State. Near Penn Yan she founded a colony 
which she hoped would be the New Jerusalem. 

In 1800, a group of her converts, desiring to join the “Friend” 
at Penn Yan, started West. After they crossed the Hudson River, 
they heard of a lovely land of little lakes in the Platt Binnewater 
section of the township of Lloyd in the County of Ulster. Here 
in a gore formed by the over-lapping of the Great Lots extend- 
ing three miles back from the Hudson, and the Lots of the Platt 
Binnewater division, they settled and formed their own Penn Yan 
settlement. Their names were Sanford, Rodgers, Eddy, Booth, 
Lane, and Cahoon. 

As the years passed, Penn Yan became Pang Yang, and their 
descendants were known as ‘“‘Pang Yangers.” Land changed hands, 
boundaries grew dim, and Pang Yang became a nebulous neigh- 
borhood and a now vanished way of life. Yet it will always be 
remembered because Warren Sherwood lived there. He once 
wrote of a man who said, “I have often been to Pang Yang, but 
I never knew exactly which place it was when I was there.” 

Warren George Sherwood, who was born in Pang Yang in 
1902, did not belong to one of the original families, but his fam- 
ily’s roots were deep. He did not claim to be a Pang Yanger. He 
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once wrote, “If the cat had kittens in the oven would you call 
them biscuits?” 

The years of his childhood coincided with the end of an era 
in which isolation was still possible, when tradition was a power- 
ful living force, and when non-conformity was not a social sin. 
People were expected to develop their individuality. 

So in the years before World War I, Warren spent his child- 
hood observing, absorbing, and living the unchanged life of 
Pang Yang as it had been before automobiles, radios, motion pic- 
tures, and all of modern technology obliterated it. He heard the 
old legends told by people who still believed them. He attended 
an old one-room schoolhouse at Elting Corners. He accompanied 
his parents to country auctions or “Vandoos.”’ He saw stone walls 
laid up by hand and laid low by frost. His home grown food was 
prepared from ancient recipes which had come to Pang Yang 
from the Dutch of Holland, the Hugenots of France, and the 
Yankees of England. At church there was still the ‘“‘old time relig- 
ion,” and Pang Yang funerals were solemn, rural sacraments 
where the entire community assembled to sever its ties from the 
departing fragment of its life. Holidays were celebrated according 
to venerable rituals, and the seasons were a procession of miracu- 
lous experiences to a small, shy boy who said little and saw every- 
thing. 

How can childhood be expressed? It is lived in terms of sights, 
and sounds, and smells. Childhood is all feeling, all intensity: 
tears, love, anger, joy, jealousy. It is everything that words are 
not. So let us leave this phase of his life with the image of a sen- 
sitive boy with a remarkable memory, recording with heart and 
eye his world with that strange extra measure of perception which 
would make the re-telling of those experiences works of art. And 
like so many other gifted people, he was to suffer for his deeper 
insight. 

Warren was an excellent student, and upon graduating from 
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New Paltz High School, he received a scholarship to Cornell. He 
stayed on to get his Master’s degree in history and returned to 
his native township, Lloyd, to teach at the high school in High- 
land. 

No one knows when he began to drink heavily, but it soon 
led to his dismissal from his job, and he never taught again. This 
illness which he could never control ultimately caused his death. 
After his dismissal, he never held a steady job, and probably never 
tried. He kept himself going by doing odd jobs as laborer, farm- 
hand, and, to the surprise of his friends, grave digger. Some of 
these friends helped him by providing a place to stay and a small 
cottage bearing a little sign reading, “Sherwood’s Rest,” still 
may be seen along Route 299 near the Lloyds cemetery. This 
was the period of his greatest suffering and also of his greatest 
accomplishment. 

Tied to no routine, he had time to do what he liked. The 
future held nothing for him, and he could not cope with the 
present. More and more he looked to the past, to the simple exis- 
tence of his uncomplicated childhood. With all of his gifts— 
intelligence, sensitivity, integrity, humor, and _ scholarship—he 
floundered on some deep, dark, shoal of personality, and before 
he sank he gave us his poetry and a glimpse at his history. 

In those last years, one part of him seemed actively to seek 
death. To the dismay of friends, he took no care of himself. He 
lived in daily contact with death at the cemetery, and the mys- 
tery and solemnity of man’s inescapable end was always with him. 
He was pre-occupied with it in his writing. After Pearl Harbor 
he offered his services to the Army, specifically requesting assign- 
ment as a grave-digger, and was rejected. Yet all these macabre 


aspects of his personality were filtered through an artist’s con- 
sciousness, and the result was poetry. One of his finest poems in 
this vein is ““The Pang Yang Burying Ground”: 
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On a gravelly knoll among brush and trees 
Are threescore or more nameless graves. 
Some have fieldstone markers; 

The rest are but mounds of earth. 

Only a few of the neighbors know of it 

And where to go to find it. 

And no one today remembers 

Who lies here or yonder. 

The air is stilled in the leaves 

And heavy with wordless memories. 

For the last time have the Pang Yang people 
Dug the bitter roots and the hardpan 

And shouldered a coffin in from the barway. 
Never again will the air be throbbing and beautiful 
With the inspired solemnity of a funeral oration 
And the echoes sweet to tears 

With the sacred music of the olden hymns. 
They are all out here together, 

Miranda and Jakie and Black Bill, 

Sis Barton and Caleb and Tommy, 

Bet’s Hi and Sorchie and Blind Hannah. 
Stilled now are the wise words of Dave Rogers 
And the terrible tongue of Hannah Mariah 
Who gave Ithamar Haley such a scathing 
That his hands shook till his death. 

And Big Sam has passed beyond time 

A tall blind old man 

Singing to his God in a great voice. 

Peacefully now they sleep side by side 
Awaiting the Morning of Resurrection. 


His finest poem is “In the Patentee Graveyard.” In it he has 
captured the inevitable vein of meditation which occurs to all 
thoughtful people when contemplating the frailty of life from 
that point of no return, the graveyard: 


This place is dedicated 
To Eternity, 
And mortal reverence 
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Has reared a tabernacle 
Among the nameless graves 
And flaking headstones. 
Beneath the scattered shadows 
Of whispering maples 

And somber evergreens 

Strays gray-clad Memory 

With ever-backward look. 

And sorrow, too proud for tears, 
Is seated here 

In silent revery. 


There is a serenity 

About these sunlit graves 

Upon the rising ground 

Above the Kill: 

The steady peace of timelessness 
That lulls 

The soul world-worn. 


Here man may know 

With an untroubled heart 
That he is born to die 

And all the cares of earth 

Will come to naught; 

Yes, all that man has wrought 
Will not endure 

The scouring hand of Time. 


Forgetfulness has long since gleaned this ground. 
Who first was buried here? 

No one recalls. 

And who the last man? 

He is not yet here. 


The pious hope 

Of those who lie asleep 

Of Resurrection and Eternal God 
Alone shall here survive 

Till the Last Day. 
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Be calm, oh fretted soul, 
Naught else endures. 


These two poems illustrate an important aspect of Warren 
Sherwood’s talent, his ability to illuminate his confined area of 
interest with a universal understanding. He unfolded his specific 
time and his obscure place into the enduring terms in which art 
preserves the common experiences of mankind. Like Blake, he 
could “‘see the world in a grain of sand and a Heaven in a wild 
flower.” 

Although brooding melancholy is not characteristic of all his 
poetry; a nostalgia of days gone by permeates all of it. Even his 
humor—and he can be very funny—deals with those olden days 
in Pang Yang, and somehow death, that compelling theme of his 
life, appears behind the smile. In his poem, “Tollgate Road 
Days,” after discussing those who were exempt from paying tolls, 
he ends on this note: 


The tollkeeper’s daughter 
Stepped outside 

And very politely said, 
“Ten cents, please.” 


“Well, really, Sis,” 

Said Morgan D., 

“I think that I ought 

To go on through; 

I’ve got the coffins 

Of all my five wives 

Back here 

In this lumber wagon box. 
If that ain’t a funeral 

I don’t know what is!” 
And on he drove 

To the Highland Grounds. 


In a modest way, Warren Sherwood was the Thomas Wolfe 
of Ulster County. Both were deeply imbued with an extra-ordin- 
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ary love for the locale of their childhood, and both had an 
unusual talent to evoke those scenes with an endless wealth of 
pertinent detail. Both had the ability to recreate the old settlers 
and the old times. In Sherwood’s poetry occurs the list of sen- 
sation, or detail, which were so characteristic of Wolfe’s novels. 


For instance, in his poem, “Of Stores,” he writes: 


Molasses and crackers 

And Glauber’s salts 

And salt and spices 

And Copperas 

Muslin and linen and candlewick 
And ink and pepper and turpentine. 


And again in ‘““The Road Commissioners’ Records” he writes: 


There was Van campens Killitje 

And the Kromaboom Kill, 

The Hoyvly Killitje and the Beaver Kill, 

And the run called the Roje Killitje, 

And Jerry’s Fallitje and Butter Hill— 

All on the way to Captain Nottingham’s Mill. 
There was Cline Taag Huys 

And Shawanoes Berg 

And Maritjes Gat and Spaandsche Brugh 

“On the way that leads 

To the Draje Bergh.” 

There was the Minnisink Road 

And the Block House Road 

And the Ashoken Road, 

The Wenaxcinck Road and the Snake Hill Road 
The Irish Road and the Old Path 

The Breakneck Hill Road and Dog Street 

And the Road from the River to Foster Town. 


Thomas Wolfe (1900-1938) and Warren Sherwood (1902- 
1947) were contemporaries. Both were victims of an untimely 
death which diminished the heritage of American letters. In their 
lifetime, both knew death at first hand. Each wrote movingly of 
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the death of his father. Sherwood’s prose piece, “When Pa Died,” 
is a minor masterpiece. But they differed in one crucial respect: 
Wolfe affirmed life, and allowed his endless capacity to absorb 
sensation to carry him out into the world to new horizons and to 
world fame. Sherwood rejected life, withdrew to the ghosts 
of his childhood and died in poverty and obscurity. Wolfe wrote 
You Can’t Go Home Again. Sherwood apparently knew of Wolfe’s 
work, and disagreed. In one of his most revealing poems, “You 
Can Go Home Again,” he says, in part: 

Forsake the present 

With its bitter moments 

Until the gentle ghosts 

Return to you. 

Wait for a bit 

Until you know they’re by you, 

Wait until you can feel 

They came back, too. 


Again he looks backwards in his poem, ““To My Boyhood”: 


I came to look for you 

But you were gone. 

I searched the places 

Where you used to be, 

Hoping again to meet you, 

But in vain. 
Sherwood agreed with Wolfe’s earliest novel, Look Homeward, 
Angel. 

Yet there is much more to Sherwood’s poetry than the sad- 
ness of a man born out of joint with his time. Most of his poetry 
deals with the people, customs, and legends of Pang Yang, and 
these poems form a unique collection of local history and folk- 
lore. Even in this work a sardonic streak appears. The image 
remains of a man standing apart, an outsider observing the world 
and not participating. There are instances where, after he writes 
in moving poetry of one of the old legends, he follows this by 
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another poem which “‘spoofs” the old tradition and points out it 
was unlikely, if not impossible. His “Poems of the Platt Binne- 
water,” collect-d by Mrs. A. W. Lent, comprise a small, but endur- 
ing monument to his tortured life. 

He was a local historian of rare talent and tremendous integ- 
rity. No fact was too small for him to ferret out, and despite his 
lack of income he would undertake trips, to the archives of 
Kingston, Albany, or even Washington, if there were information 
available pertaining to his work. He pored over old records, 
deeds, and maps, and collected an astonishing amount of informa- 
tion about the town of Lloyd. His approach was that of an arche- 
ologist. Years were the strata of his work. He could take any 
period of his town’s history and unfold it like a layer, describing 
its genealogy, geography, and economy. And all of it was bound 
together by a thread of continuity which ran through all the 
change. 

His inability to find a publisher for his history made him 
increasingly despondent in his final years. On at least two occas- 
ions he had himself committed to the Hudson River State Hos- 
pital at Poughkeepsie for help through his darkest periods. 

His manuscript, aside from photographs and maps, compiled 
a stack of single spaced type written sheets more than two inches 
thick. This is no legend. At the time of the death of his mother, 
Warren who had two brothers, was called upon to contribute one- 
third of the funeral expenses. He had no money and asked to 
borrow his share from Mr. T. Edward DuBois, a lawyer in High- 
land. He offered his manuscript as security. Mr. DuBois let him 
have the money, and although he tried to waive the security, War- 
ren insisted that he hold the manuscript. It was kept in a safe 
deposit box in the local bank during this time. Warren later 
redeemed it, but was still unable to find a publisher. Mr. George 
DuBois, a brother of Mr. T. Edward DuBois, who was then asso- 
ciated with the Highland Mid-Hudson Post, suggested that War- 
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ren submit disgests of the chapters for publication in the paper. 
Warren readily agreed. Refusing money, he said that he only 
charged for work he did not like to do. The articles appeared in 
1946 and 1947, and won for the newspaper a New York State His- 
torical Association award. These articles, later collected by Mr. 
George DuBois and underwritten by a group of local sponsors, 
were published posthumously in 1953. 

Warren Sherwood died on May 28, 1947. The secret of the 
whereabouts of his manuscript died with him. Many of his friends 
tried to find it. Some think that he repaid a world that he felt 
rejected him by destroying his book. To a world absorbed in 
Gargantuan problems, it is perhaps a small loss. However, if we 
may judge by the published digests, more than a compilation of 
names dates, and doings, so typical of most local history, has dis- 
appeared. These digests suggest that a work of art has been lost. 
His compiler has preserved for us the framework of an unusual 
creation. This publication of 180 pages is superior to most local 
histories concerning this part of the country. The digests show us 
that a way of life, now vanished, was drawn in sensitive terms in 
which the lives of the prominent and the unheralded of his area 
were set against the larger events of the history of our country. 
Again the strange kinship with Wolfe might pertain and Sher- 
wood’s history of the town of Lloyd, stretched along the Hudson, 
might well have taken another of Thomas Wolfe’s titles, Of Time 
and the River. 

How does one evaluate the promise unfulfilled, the song not 
sung, the book not published, the life not lived? If there are 
words, then poetry must frame them. Warren Sherwood lies in 
New Paltz cemetery. How appropriate it would be if his tomb- 
stone contained the epitaph from Gray’s, “Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard”: 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 


A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown. 
Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth, 
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And Melancholy mark’d him for her own. 
No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dead abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 


NEIGHBORS 


HUMOR IN THE LEHIGH VALLEY 


LEAH A. STRONG 


ECAUSE too many people have laughed at the Pennsyl- 

vania Dutch, they themselves have often refused to allow 

others to laugh with them. The picture of the humorless 
Dutchman has thus flourished. 

Reserved they may be—and certainly are. Quiet, serious, solid 
citizens, minding their own business, working hard—they are, 
indeed, a dignified people. Not far below the surface, however, 
is a rich vein of humor. Over the years their fund of humorous 
tales has grown and grown, and their hearty laughter, usually 


. . te 
reserved for times when no outsiders are present,: is heard fre- 


quently when two or more Dutchmen get together. 

Their tales are in Pennsylvania German, in English, and 
often in half-German, half-English. Occasionally the whole tale, 
right up to the “‘punch line,” is in English, when a quick switch 
to German causes the eaves-dropping outsider to miss the point. 

One of the best tellers of tales in Lehigh County was the late 
Fred E. Lewis, of Allentown, lawyer, banker, mayor, Congress- 
man-at-large, and raconteur. The following are some of his favor- 
ites: 

Some years ago in the lower end of the county one of the churches 
was arranging a confirmation and communion service. The minister 


was desirous of making it a very impressive occasion and secured the 
help of a number of members of the congregation in having the 
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church nicely decorated. An idea struck him that he thought would 
be received very favorably by everybody attending the service. Several 
days before the service he spoke to the janitor of the church and 
asked him to borrow a dove from one of the parishioners. During the 
Sunday morning service, the janitor was to climb a ladder to the 
window leading into the church from the steeple. During the sermon, 
when the minister said, “And the spirit of the Lord descended like 
unta a dove,” the janitor was to throw the dove through the window. 

On Sunday morning the minister ascended the pulpit and in the 
course of his sermon said, “And the spirit of the Lord descended like 
unto a dove,” but nothing happened. 

Thinking that perhaps the janitor had not heard him, the minister 
in a louder tone of voice said, “And the spirit of the Lord descended 
like unto a dove,” but nothing happened. 

The minister in desperation, roared in stentorian tones, “And the 
spirit of the Lord descended like unto a dove!” 

Whereupon, the janitor stuck his head in the window and shouted, 
“Pastor, the black cat just ate the dove. Shall I throw down the cat?” 


Newt, meeting his friend John, said, “Well, John, I hear J. G. has 
died.” J. G. was known as the stingiest man in Allentown. 

John replied, “Yep.” 

“What complaint?” 

“No complaint—everybody satisfied.” 


An Allentown judge visited in the upper part of the county and 
brought back with him some of the famous Reitz applejack. Upon 
arriving home, he decided he would spend several weeks in the Poconos 
and packed up a wooden box with his belongings. He telephoned the 
Allentown Transfer Company to send the baggage wagon down to 
take the box to the depot. “Dad” Young, driver of the wagon, arrived, 
loaded up the box, and inquired, as was his custom, in a decidedly 
Pennsylvania Dutch accent, “Chudge, what is in der box?” and the 
judge promptly replied, “Books.” 

The box was delivered at the railroad station, not being handled 
very gingerly. When the judge arrived, “Dad” Young said, “Chudge, 
you told me dere were books in dat box I brought down to der depot 
for you.” 

The judge said, “Yes,” whereupon Dad said, “Well, chudge, if 
dere are books in dat box, I want to tell you dat dey leak.” 
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During the administration of Colonel Samuel D. Lehr as mayor, 
it was decided to place a ban on sidewalk loafing. Officer Schlosser, 
in carrying out the order, went up to a prominent citizen who was 
standing in front of one of the stores on Hamilton Street, and said, 
“Do you liff here?” 

When the gentleman answered, “No,” the officer promptly said, 
“Well, then moof here.” 


On one occasion a stranger arrived in town and walked up to 
George, the special officer at the railroad station, to ask, “Is there a 
criminal lawyer in town?” 

“Well,” George replied, “we suspect one, but we haven’t got the 
goods on him yet.” 


When Ben Lochman had a photographic studio on Hamilton 
Street, a lady arrived at the studio one day with her brood of eleven 
children and asked if Lochman would take their pictures in a group. 
He said he would, and she inquired as to the cost of such a picture. 

“Three dollars for a dozen,” Lochman replied. 

The woman thought a moment, then said, “Oh, I'll wait awhile. 
There are only eleven now, but before long we expect another arrival 
and then we’ll come up again.” 


Barney Harkins, an old resident of the sixth ward, came hobbling 
into a doctor’s office and asked the doctor to give him treatment for 
a bad attack of rheumatism in his left leg. 

While treating him, the doctor said, “Barney, this rheumatism 
in your leg you must expect as you are pretty well up in years. Old 
age brings on attacks like this.” 

“If such be the case,” Barney asked, “how is it that I do not have 
rheumatism in the right leg, because both legs are the same age?” 


Many years ago the Allentown Fair Association issued what was 
known as a family ticket, admitting parents and all children under 
sixteen years of age to the Fair. Fred Weinsheimer, a miller, had a 
large family, twelve boys and one girl. They appeared at the entrance 
gate one day, and one after another went in, saying, ‘“Weinsheimer,” 
“Weinsheimer,” until the last member of the family had passed into 
the fair grounds. 

A little Negro boy was standing outside the gate, watching and 
listening. He decided that he had heard the password for admission, 
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and so walked up to the gate and said, ‘“Weinsheimer.” The two 
ticket takers, Pennsylvania Dutch and long-time friends of the 
Weinsheimers, were so amused that they let the little boy go in. 


The mixing of German and English is well illustrated in a tale 
about a political speech given in Germansville. Perhaps somewhat 
rattled by the excitement of the campaign, one speaker began: “My 
liever Republigawner frind fun Heidelberg township. Die Amerigaw- 
nisher people sind die most law abiding people uf’m face fun gonsa 
earth ovver die Demograda sawga mir hetten die prerogatives fun die 
Constitution gerviolate.” 


Another story from Heidelberg township concerns a new Justice 
of the Peace, presiding for the first time in a case where there was a 
jury. After the case had been heard, he turned to the attorney, asking, 
“What do we do now?” 

The lawyer replied, “You must charge the jury.” 

Looking bewildered at this requirement the new Justice thought 
about it for a few moments, then said: “Why I think that would be a 
shame, but if that is the law I must do so.” Turning to the jury, he 
continued, “Gentlemen of the jury, you have served as jurors with 
little enough pay, the Lord knows, but the attorney says I must charge 
you. I hate to do it, but I will make it as low as possible, so I will 
charge you each fifty cents.” 


In addition to his fund of humorous stories, Mr. Lewis remem- 
bered many of the beliefs of long ago about how to treat com- 
mon illnesses. Many of these old beliefs are still current in the 
area and, with just a little shadow of amused embarrassment are 
“tried out” by people who are also receiving modern medical 
treatment. 

To get rid of freckles, wash your face with the first dew of May. 


To prevent headache or toothache, form the habit of putting on 
your right stocking first. 


To stop hiccoughs, have someone put a little water in each ear with 
the little finger of each hand and then keep the fingers there until 
you have drunk a cup of water. 


To stop nosebleed, chew an old newspaper. 
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For relief from rheumatism, put a copper cent in your shoe, wear 
a ring made from a horse shoe nail, put glass knobs under your bed- 
posts, tie a dried eel skin around your joints, and don’t forget to carry 
a horse chestnut in your pocket. 


To stop sneezing, look at the tip of your nose with both eyes, press 
your index finger hard below your nose, and in case of sneezing or 
hiccoughing, drop anything made of steel down your back. 


To stress the necessity of cleanliness, always wash a new shirt before 
wearing it, because if you are taken sick in an unwashed shirt, you 
are not supposed to get well. 


EPITAPHS 


WHAT GRAVESTONES TELL US 


NEIL B. REYNOLDS 


O GROUPS of people frequent graveyards: genealo- 
gists and collectors of epitaphs. Each group looks a little 
askance at the other. But their interests merge when they 

come on those rare inscriptions which disclose, not just dates and 
relationships, or just the pious rhyming of some local poet, but 
veritable and revealing information about the person buried 
beneath the stone. 

Here are a few inscriptions—all from eastern upstate New 
York or close to its borders—which perpetuate facts the deceased 


or his mourners were anxious to pass on. 
Physical characterists; from Grooms Corners Methodist ceme- 
tery, Clifton Park, Saratoga Co.: 


Thomas Smith died Feb. 3, 1808 aged 73 years 
Mr. Smith at his death has [his] wait was 425 


Pride of ancestry, though with dubious arithmetic; from Scott 
cemetery near North Greenfield, Saratoga Co.: 
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STEPHEN D. WILLIAMS 

son of Esek of Providence R.I. 
Sixteenth in line from Roger Williams 

died May 7, 1874 aged 72 years 


A nickname; from Vale cemetery, Schenectady: 


TOPPY 
Clarence H. Turner 
1900 — 1921 


The body buried elsewhere; from Carpenter cemetery, near 
Barkerville, Saratoga Co.: 


STEPHEN BALLARD 
of New Hampshire 
1737 — 1827 
Lies in Quaker ground 


National pride and the story of a tragedy; from North Ben- 
nington, Vt.: 


DEACON THOMAS MATTESON 
died June 5, 1809 in his 67th year 
He was the fourth generation 
from the Danish nation 


In memory of Daniel son of Mr. Thomas Matteson and 
Mrs. Sarah his wife who received a bruise between the stump 
of a Tree and a Rail crouded by a cart Wheel. After con- 
tinuing about eight hours Expired on the 28th day of 
July 1787 in the Tenth year of his age. 


The esteem of neighbors; from New Hackensack Reformed 
cemetery, Dutchess Co.: 


Nathan Bailey who died April 12, 1795 
Aged 56 years 9 months and 21 days 
Bailey thy Virtues to thy friends were known 
The loss of thee they do bemoan 

To testify their loving bands 
This monument erected stands. 
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An enigma, made not less enigmatic by his epitaph; from the 
old cemetery at Glen, Montgomery Co.: 


R. V. MANNING 
better known as 
CUB 
He battled for a life of leasure 
He guarded with A fathers care the right of a friend 
He knew the meaning of an enemy 
He knew without character there was no friendship 
So life seemed a burden to him and he departed this life 
Nov. 15, 1889 


JUVENILE LORE 


RACING, CHASING, AND MARCHING 
With the Children of the Hudson-Champlain Valleys 


EUGENIA L. MILLARD 


ROM the earliest days in the Hudson-Champlain Valleys 

boys and girls have pursued the pleasurable activities of 

racing and running. Youthful leaders have long employed 
rhythmic formulas and game-patterns to set their playmates in 
motion. Indeed, their quickness of wit and fleetness of foot ex- 
emplify the very laws of perpetual motion. Our children of this 
historic region are no exception, however, in wishing to challenge, 
to be challenged, and to test the skills of their equals. 


No. 1 
Racing Rhymes 


(a) 


A favorite starter in Albany County is 
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One for the money; 
Two for the show; 
Three to get ready, 
And four to Go. 


(b) 


From the vicinity of Hoosick Falls, Rensselaer County, comes 
another popular racing rhyme. 


One, two, three, 

The bumping [bumble] bee; 
The crewer [rooster] crows 
And away she GoEs. 


From the lower stretches of the Hudson River near the New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania borders comes the following formula: 


White horse 
Black horse 
Runaway horse 
Go. 


No. 2 
Red Rover 


Red Rover, Red Rover, 
Let someone come over; 
First we'll get one, 


Then 
Then 
Then 
Then 
Then 
Then 
Then 


we'll get two, 

we'll be sure to get you. 
we'll get three, 

we'll get four, 

we'll get more and more; 
we'll get five, 

we'll get six, 


Then the game will be over, so “Nix” 


(Schenectady County) 


The player who is Jt stands in the middle of a space and calls 
another player’s name. The child called tries to race across the 
playing field (often opposite sidewalks) without being caught. If 
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he is captured, he clasps hands with the child who is Jt. Then 
they call another participant in the game who in turn tries to 
break through the clasped hands. If he succeeds, he goes free. If 
he fails, he too must hold hands with the other captured players. 
The game continues until every one has been caught. This game 
prompts action, skill, and often noisy laughter. 

The chain formation may be compared to the popular, realis- 
tic folktale of the sadfaced princess classified according to Stith 
Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk-Literature as Type 571. The 
center of interest in the game as in the marchen is “the sticking 
together of people and objects.””1 The game formula, however, 
resembles a cumulative rather than a narrative tale. 


No. 3 
Pom, Pom, Pull Away 


Pom, Pom, pull away; 
Come away, or I'll fetch you away. 
The children lined up along a wall or walk where there was 
a parallel walk or goal. The space between averaged from fifty 
to one hundred feet. The child who was It, stood approximately 
in the middle of this space and repeated the formula. When he 
finished the words, the other players attempted to run to the op- 
posite goal without being caught. ‘““This sounds easy enough,” 
declared a youthful informant, “‘but the children all dodge, and 
go this way and that, and it often happens that they all get safely 
across.” 
The sport was equally well known in Albany, Plattsburg, and 
Schenectady. The challenge was sometimes varied by shouting 


Pom, Pom, pull away 
Take your horse and run a wa-a-a—y! 


The final word was prolonged to match the speed and distance 
of the runner. Other variations employ initial words, such as, 
Palm, pump, and Tom. ‘““Tom, Tom, Pullaway” has developed 
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into a formula for inserting the name of the player called into 
action. A unique variant from Albany substituted the words, 
“Ham, Ham, Chicken and Bacon.” When bacon was mentioned 
the crowd tried to run across the street pursued by the one who 
was It. 


No. 4 
King, King, Kangalo 


Like “Red Rover’ and “Pom, Pom, Pull Away” this game has 
been reported along the Hudson-Champlain waterways from 
Dutchess County to Clinton County. 

Two goals were chosen, separated by a distance decided upon 
by the players. The person who was It stood between the goals; 
the rest of the group ran toward the opposite goal when the child 
in the center cried, “King, King, Kangalo. You come, and I'll go.” 
Anyone caught by the caller before reaching the opposite goal 
became Jt with the first child. The game continued until the last 
person was caught. 

A form of the game, collected in Albany, shows evidence of 
an older wording similar to William Wells Newell’s “Defense of 
the Castle.” 


King, King, Castle-o, 
You come and I go. 

“After the battle of Dunbar [1650],” wrote Mr. Newell, “Oli- 
ver Cromwell sent Colonel Fenwick with two regiments to reduce 
Hume Castle. The governor, Cockburn, when ordered to sur- 
render, replied by quoting the following lines, which must have 
belonged to a boys’ game of his day: 


“I, William of the Wastle, 
Am now in my castle, 

And a’ the dogs in the town 
Winna gae me gang down.” ? 


A Scottish version recorded by Mrs. Alice Gomme maintains the 
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same lusty spirit.* The active games, “Die Katzen von dem Berge,” 
among the German children of Newell’s day and “Le Roi De- 
trone,” familiar to the French of the same period, compare closely 
with the traditional British game.* 
No. 5 
Blackthorn 


“Blackthorn! Blackthorn!”’— 

“Butter and milk and Barleycorn.”— 

“How many geese have you today?”’— 

“More than you can catch and carry away!” 


One player, called the Hunter, stood between the two chosen 
goals, while the others crowded at one goal. The Hunter then 
called out, “Blackthorn! Blackthorn!” and the other players 
answered, “Butter and milk and Barleycorn!” The Hunter then 
asked, ‘‘How many geese have you to-day?” and was answered by 
the following words: ‘“‘More than you can catch and carry away!” 
The players next rushed to the opposite goal, while the Hunter 
tried to catch someone. Whoever was captured was expected to 
assist the Hunter in catching the others. The intoned dialogue 
was repeated as many times as necessary until all players were 
caught. 

The traditional British version, as given by Mrs. Gomme, dif- 
fers very little from ours of New York State. The compiler of 
Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland emphasized 
the dramatic elements in which the children seemed “to personate 
animals, and to depict events belonging to the history of the 
flock.” ® 

Although our running game is primarily one of action, the 
words, themselves, suggest that the formula may be very old and, 
possibly, only fragmentary. The fact that the principal player is 
called the Hunter limits the meaning of the chase to the appro- 
priate connotation of the hunt. 

The blackthorn (prunus spinosa) is a hedge found in Europe 
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and central Asia. The wood of the blackthorn is reputed to be 
very hard and suitable for making a fine polish. It was frequently 
used in olden days (especially in Ireland) for walking-sticks and 
for tool-handles. Blackthorn, used as the initial word of the game- 
rhyme, may once have referred to the stick or cudgel which was 
put to practical use in controlling the geese. The verses, them- 
selves, take on something of the spirit of a vendor’s cry, but they 
end with a challenge to a scattered flock. 
No. 6 
Tag 
Although its origin is obscure, the term, Tag, was known 
shortly after 1400. The children’s game in which one player pur- 
sues the others until he touches one of them, who in turn becomes 
the pursuer, dates back into the dim past. Universally, children 
continue to carry on the sport with enthusiasm. 
The pursuer is customarily selected by rapid elimination of 
all players shouting, “Not Jt,” or by the more exacting method 
of “‘counting-out.”” A very popular rhyme for this purpose is 


One potato, two potato, three potato, four; 
Five potato, six potato, seven potato, more. 


It had its counterpart in a formula from Reliquary which Mrs. 
Gomme included in her collection.*® 


One a bin, two a bin, three a bin, four, 

Five a bin, six a bin, seven, gie o’er; 

A bunch of pins come prick my shins, 

A loaf brown bread, come knock me down. 
I’m coming! 


Most frequently the game develops into one of action without 
rhymed formulas. Numerous rhymes do exist, however, and the 
quickest, noisiest members of the playing group repeat them giibly 
and daringly. The types of rhymed formulas employed fall into 
the classifications of (1) teasing and taunting, and (2) challenging 
and replying.’ 
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1. You’re it and caught a fit, 
And don’t know how to get over it. 
(Schenectady County) 


. Here I stand all ragged and dirty. 
When you come to catch me, 
I'll run like a turkey. 
(Rensselaer County) 


. Hunkey, Chunkey, one, two, three, 
You're the bully girl (or, boy) for me. 
(Ulster County) 


. Can’t catch a cricket; 
Can’t catch a flea; 
Can’t catch a grasshopper; 
Can’t catch me! 
(Clinton County) 


. Tittle Tag Coming 
(a reply) 
I’m coming, I’m coming 
To chase some one; 
I’m coming, I’m coming 
To knock some one down. 
(Albany County) 
A specified goal or object is customarily designated at the out- 


set as home territory or “‘safety zone.” The oldest and still com- 
mon form of the game is Jron tag. A commentator in the Gentle- 
men’s Magazine for February, 1738, supplied an historical note 
pertaining to this ancient amusement: 


In Queen Mary’s Reign, TAG, was all the Play; where the Lad 
saves himself by touching of cold Iron—By this it was intended to 
shew the Severity of the Church of Rome; and that if People had 
once gone off to the Reformers, tho’ they were willing to return to 
their old Idolatry, they must do it upon hard Terms—But in later 
Times, this play hath been alter'd amongst Children of Quality; by 
touching of Gold instead of Iron. ® 


Among our present day children living along the Hudson 
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River there is still a superstitious belief relative to security in 
touching iron. A seven year old boy of Rensselaer County had 
heard and believed that in ‘olden times people felt that when 
pursued by an evil spirit, if they could touch wood or iron, the 
spell would be broken and the evil spirit could not harm them.” 
For safety’s sake, a boy could drive a nail into his shoe, so that he 
might be perpetually standing on iron. 

“Chinese Tag,” reported from Rensselaer County and “Poison 
Tag,” as known in Orange County, are played in very much the 
same manner. When a child is Jt, he must keep one hand on the 
part of the body where he had been tagged. For example, if the 
youngster were tagged on the head, he was obliged to hold his 
left hand on his head when he attempted to tag his playmate with 
his right. 

“Squat Tag” is widely known throughout the area. No special 
goal is required. The child is safe only when in a squatting posi- 


tion. The rhyme most frequently used for this form of the game is 


Charlie over the water, 

Charlie over the sea, 

Charlie caught a blackbird, 

But he can’t catch me. 
(Schenectady County) 


The name of the person who is Jt is often substituted for Charlie. 

“Everlasting Tag” taboos all goals and safety positions. The 
pursued players are chased until caught. Speed and rapid change 
of direction in running suffice for defense. 


No. 7 
Hide and Seek 


“This game is world-old and world-wide,” wrote William 
Wells Newell in Games and Songs of American Children. ““To 
judge by the description of Pollux (in the second century), it was 
then played exactly as American children play it to-day.” * Newell, 
furthermore, called attention to an ancient painting in which 
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cupids were playing together in imitation of the children at 
their sport. 


One of these, with his face turned away, has his hands before his 
eyes, and appears to be counting. Another is running to a place of 
concealment, while a third peeps from behind the door. 1° 


Always a favorite game, Hide and Go Seek generally follows 
definite rules. The person who is Jt must count to 500 by tens or 
to 100 by fives. He had to do this out loud or his playfellows ob- 
jected. The last one who was caught by Jt was the next Jt unless 
the last one ran back to the goal without getting caught. In that 
case, the children said, ‘““The last one in free, freed us all.” A 
shortened method of counting was often resorted to— 


Ten, ten, and double ten, 
Forty-five and fifteen. 
Look out, look out, 
For I am coming. 
(Albany County) 


In the neighborhood of Argyle, Washington County, a com- 
panion rhyme was used when one of the hiders was discovered. 


Ten, ten, double ten, 
Forty-five, fifteen; 

I now touch the goal 
For children I have seen. 


Other counting formulas included “One, two, three, on—” 
which called for the identification of the player spied; “One! 
Two! Three! Look out for me,’ well known in Albany; and 
“One, two, three, four, five,/ You'll be caught as sure as you’re 
alive,” familiar to the streets of Schenectady. 

Warnings are numerous. They are generally short and to the 
point, however. The poetic pattern often follows the trochaic 
tetrameter, though there is no hard and fast rule that can be 
applied to the hollers. The following are a few of those commonly 
known throughout the area: 
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. Apples, peaches, pumpkin pie! 
(Or, Bushel of wheat, Bushel of rye;) 
Who’s not ready, holler, “I.” 
(Albany County) 


. One, two, three, four, five, 

Six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 

Butter, eggs, and cheese it. 
(Schenectady County) 


. Quick, quack, quick, quack, 
When shall I get my money back? 
(Schenectady County) 


When quick is called, it is a signal for those hiding to come in 
and when quack is called, it means stay back. 


4. Whistle [whisper?] if you're near; 
Holler if you’re far, 
Or, I won’t follow. 
(Rensselaer County) 


5. Home free, wherever you be, 
Behind the bush, behind the tree. 


This is given as a last resort when the seeker has been out- 
witted by the players in hiding or when the game breaks up be- 
cause it is time to go home to eat. 

(Albany County) 

In “Hide and Seek” a special vocabulary is used. For example, 
cucumber (with accent on second syllable) serves as a signal to 
one in hiding that it is safe to come in to the goal. Its antonym is 
tobacco. The person who hides near the goal so that he has the 
opportunity of coming in safely upon short notice is known as a 
“goal hugger.” The terms “First by Day” and “Last by Night” 
are applied to the players caught in that order. “‘Ally-ally in free,” 
“Ally-ally not in free,” and “Ally-ally out in free” are signals 
to be yelled when “‘the coast is clear” or not, as the case may be. 

The game is variously called ‘“‘Hide and Go Seek,” “Hide and 
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Coop,” “Hide and Find,” and “Hide and Fox.” “I Spy,” and “Hie 
Spy” were formerly used as well as “‘All Hid.” The last mentioned 
was the term used by Shakespeare in Love’s Labour’s Lost in 
which Biron, a lord attending the king, refers to “All hid, all hid; 
an old infant play.’ Strutt called attention to the various refer- 
ences to the game during the Elizabethan and Stuart days.’* The 
traditional sport is mentioned in Decker’s Satiromastix (‘Un- 
trussing of the Humorous Poet,” 1602): “Our unhandsome faced 
poet does play at Bo-peep with your Grace, and cries All-hid, as 
boys do.” Richard Sheridan also referred to the game during a 
humorous scene in his School for Scandal (1777) when Charles 
Surface remarked, “Egad, you seem all to have been diverting 
yourselves here at Hide and Seek, and I don’t see who is out of the 
secret.” ** 
No. 8 
Hen and Chickens 


(a) 
In Albany County one player is usually the Fox. Other par- 


ticipants represent the Hen and her brood and march around the 


Fox while singing, 


Chichany, chichany, crany crow, 
I went to the well to wash my toe, 
And when I came back the chicken was dead. 


The juvenile actors in this playtime drama stand suspiciously 
around the Fox and carry on the following dialogue: 


Hen: What are you doing old Fox? 
Fox: Making a fire. 

Hen: What for? 

Fox: To scald a chicken. 

Hen: Where will you get it? 

Fox: Out of your flock. 


At this point the Fox leaps up and tries to catch a chicken. Some- 
times the chickens dare the Fox to chase them. If he fails to catch 
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them, he is taunted by their cries, ““Lame Fox, Lame Fox, can’t 
catch anybody.” 
(b) 

In Rensselaer County the character of an Old Woman occas- 
ionally substitutes for the Fox as the Vixen of this play. The chil- 
dren select one among them to impersonate the Old Woman. 
They also choose an Old Hen. All the other players are the 
chickens. The hen and chickens make a procession in front of the 


player who personates the Old (weeping) Woman. As they march 
by, the hen sings, 


Chickens, come clock, come clock, come clock, 
Chickens, come clock, come clock, come clock; 
The kites are away, and the crows are asleep; 
It’s time that my chickens have something to eat. 


Then they let go of each other’s hands and stand around the Old 
Woman while the following conversation takes place: 


Hen: What are you crying for, my poor old woman? 
Woman: Because I’ve lost my needle. 

Hen: What do you want a needle for? 

Woman: To sew a bag with. 

Hen: What do you want a bag for? 

Woman: To put salt in. 

Hen: What do you want salt for? 

Woman: To scour a saucepan. 

Hen: What do you want a saucepan for? 

Woman: To boil one of your chickens in. 


The Old Woman then leaps up and begins the chase. The Hen 
tries frantically to protect her brood, but generally not for long. 
As soon as a chicken is caught, it is borne off in triumph and 
prepared for boiling. 
(c) 

The third variant of this dialogue game comes to us from 
Columbia County and is entitled ‘““The Old Woman Going to the 
Brook.” 
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Here comes an old woman down to the brook; 
Her chickens come after her cluck-cluck-cluck. 
“Pray, Old Dame, what time is it?” 


At the start of the game the children choose one of their number 
for the Old Woman and another for the Old Dame. The Old 
Dame stands at a designated spot while the children form a single 
file behind the Old Woman and march around the Old Dame 
singing the words as given above. When the Old Woman inquires, 
“Pray, Old Dame, what time is it?”’, the Old Dame replies any 
hour she pleases, such as “One o'clock.” The children, represent- 
ing the chickens, continue marching around as they recite the 
formula. Sometimes during the recital, the Old Dame slips away 
and misses replying the hour. Then, the Old Woman remarks, 
“If she’s not here by the time we come back, we'll knock her old 
house down.” Thereupon the Old Dame returns and the Old 
Woman asks, ‘““Where have you been?” 


Old Dame: Down to the brook. 

Old Woman: What for? 

Old Dame: To get some water. 

Old Woman: What for? 

Old Dame: To boil one of your chickens in. 


The Old Woman and her chickens start running when they hear 
this warning. The Old Dame runs after them. The first one that 
she catches becomes the Old Dame in her place. 

The game of “Hen and Chickens,” which is also known as 
“Fox and Chickens,” “Chasing the Chickens,” and ‘“Chickany, 
Chickany, Crany, Crow,” was widely reported in the Albany-Troy- 
Rensselaer area. The verses and dialogue combine elements of the 
literary fable and the formalistic tale. With tales of this kind, ac- 
cording to Stith Thompson, “The spirit of play is so important 
that they are of primary interest to the student of children’s 
games.” 4 In all variants of the game the dialogue rises toward 
an anticipated climax and culminates in dramatic action. 
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Newell’s version assigned the cognomen of “Old Buzzard” to 
the principal actor.'® 


Chickany, chickany, crany, crow. 

Down in the gutter 

To get the hog’s supper— 

What o'clock is it, old buzzard? 
The dialogue, as reported by Newell from New York, resembles 
more closely the b version, but includes lines involving the steel 
“To sharpen my knife to cut off your head.” The captured 
chicken was sometimes given a choice of how she wished to be 
prepared for the buzzard’s supper. 


Will you be picked or scraped? 
Will you be pickled or salted? 
Will you be roasted or stewed? 


A milder, less dramatic chasing game from Nassau, Rensselaer 


County, laid stress on the theme of a child’s disobedience to a 
mother’s wishes. 


Child: Mother, mother, may I [we] go out to play? 
Mother: No my children, it’s a very cold day. 

Child: But the other children are out. 

Mother: All right, but don’t chase the chickens. 

(They go out—say, “Shu! Shu!” to the chickens.) 
(They deny this, go out again, and repeat, “Shu! Shu!” 
Mother calls them back.) 

Mother: Were you chasing the chickens? 

Child: Yes, mother. 

(Mother gives chase to them. The one caught plays the 
part of Mother the next time.) 


No. 9 
Mother, Buy Me a Milking Pail 
(a) 


Mother, buy me a milking pail. 
Mother, buy me a milking pail. 
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Mother, buy me a milking pail. 
Such a good mother, as I’ve got. 


Mother: Where is the money to come from? 
Children: Sell my mother’s washing tub. 
(The lines are repeated as in the first stanza. Each stanza ends 
with “Such a good mother, as I've got.’’) 
Mother: What am I to wash in? 
Children: Wash in your thimble. 
Mother: My thimble won’t hold your father’s shirt. 
Children: Wash by the river side. 
Mother: Suppose the line should break? 
Children: Let it break! 


At this point the children all run. The mother chases them and 
the first one caught is Jt and takes the places of the mother. 


(b) 
Mother, Buy Me a Bean Bag 


“Mother, buy me a bean bag, bean bag, bean bag; 
Mother, buy me a bean bag, eine, swine, dry.” 
“Where'll I get the money,” etc. 
“Sell the old man’s feather bed,” etc. 
“What will the old man sleep in?” etc. 
“Old man can sleep in the wash tub,” etc. 
“What will mother wash in,” etc. 
“Mother will wash in her thimble,” etc. 
“What will mother sew with?” etc. 
“Mother can sew with her finger,” etc. 
“Supposing I prick my fingers,” etc. 
“Good enough for you,” etc. 
(Here the mother chases the children.) 


Both a and b versions came from Professor Harold W. Thomp- 
son’s collection from New York State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany. The game, as recorded by Newell in 1883, showed certain 
similarities to ballads in verse pattern and answer-back technique. 
The meter and verse form imitated such well known ballads as 
“Lord Randal” (Child, No. 12) and “Edward” (Child, No. 13). 
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Will you buy me a pair of milking-pails, 
Oh, mother, oh mother? 
Will you buy me a pair of milking-pails, 
Oh, gentle mother of mine? 
Probably a version of “Lord Randal,” as Scott once suggested, was 
modified in theme to appeal to younger listeners. Children were 
familiar with the pattern. Therefore, it is not surprising to find a 
parody so remote in spirit from the original. While our a version 
agrees in part with Newell’s dialogue which he claimed was a 
favorite from nineteenth century England, the b version suggests 
that the game may have had German antecedents.'* Obviously, 
“eine, swine, dry” represents a phonetic attempt at “eins, zwei, 
drei.” 
No. 10 
Grandmother Tippy Toes 


Grandmother: I'll give you so much work to do. 
Needle, thread, and thimble, too. 
If you haven't got it done by the time I come 
back, 
I'll whip you black and blue with your old 
man’s shoe. 


After the opening speech, the Grandmother walks off some- 
where to make believe that she is going to the store. The children 
all get up on tip-toe and follow her. Grandmother pantomimes 
going to the store and ordering. 


I want a pound of butter. 

I want ten cents worth of cheese. 

I want a great big whip to whip 
my children with. 

(The children scurry home.) 


Grandmother then returns and checks upon the children’s be- 
havior. 


Grandmother: Did you do what I told you? 
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Children: Yes. 

Grandmother: How much money did you get? 
Children: Up to the sky. 

Grandmother: How shall I get it? 

Children: Pins and needles. 

Grandmother: What if I stick myself? 


If the children answer, “Sorry,” they are allowed to sit still. 
If they say, “Glad,” Grandmother chases them and the one who is 
caught becomes /t for the next play. At least, that is the way the 
game is carried on in Albany County. 


No. ll 
Marching Rhymes 


When children tire of racing and chasing one another, they 
frequently relax by marching to the accompaniment of favorite 
rhymes. There is something comparable to the work song sung 
by seamen and to the never-ending ditties that boys and girls 


“rhythmatize” on tramps and hikes or in imitation of parading 
soldiers. The process seems to lighten their spirits as they swing 
along dusty roads or concrete pavements and make the miles pass 
more quickly and pleasantly. The formulas are both numerous 
and endless. The last phrase invariably runs into the first line and 
repetition only ceases for lack of breath. Occasionally, the num- 
ber of marchers abreast is regulated by the following rhyme: 


(a) 


Two's a couple; 
Three’s a crowd; 
Four’s too many; 
And five’s not allowed. 


(b) 
A second marching rhyme, also collected in Albany, bears 
signs of antiquity. 
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Left, left, I had a good wife and I left; 
I left my wife and four fat babies. 
Hay-foot, straw-foot, belly full of beans. 


Hay-foot and straw-foot, according to informant Emma Rogers of 
New York State College of Teachers, Albany, are used because 
during the Revolution the unskilled soldiers, who were unable to 
recognize the left and right feet, had to put a wisp of hay on the 
one and straw on the other in order to distinguish between them. 
(c) 

From an old-fashioned, country school not far from the Hud- 
son River comes this marching formula. It was also used for the 
circus when led by the band master. 


January, February, March, 
Left, right, left, right; 

Johnnie got his haircut—left. 
Left a wife and three fat babies, 
A haystack, a strawstack, 

A pocket full of peanuts; 
Johnnie got his haircut—left. 
Left—left—left. 


Thus, the children of the Hudson-Champlain Valleys have 
perpetuated the activities of growing youth in a healthy-minded, 
growing nation. 


1Stith Thompson, The Folktale, p. 154. 

2 William Wells Newell, Games and Songs of American Children (1883), p. 164. 

8 Alice Bertha Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
I, 300. 

4 Newell, op. cit., appendix note, no. III. 

5 Gomme, op. cit., I, 36. 

6 Jbid., I, 211. 

7 Eugenia L. Millard, “Sticks and Stones: Children’s Teasing Rhymes,” NYFQ, 
I (February, 1945) . 30. 

8 The Gentlemen’s Magazine, VIII (February, 1738) , 80-81. 

9 Newell, op. cit., p. 160. 

10 Jbid. 

11 Shakespeare, Love’s Labour’s Lost, IV, 3, 78. 

12 Joseph Strutt, The Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, p. 301. 
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13 Richard Sheridan, School for Scandal, IV, 3. 
14 Thompson, op. cit., p. 230. 

15 Newell op. cit., p. 155. 

16 [bid., p. 166. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Japanese Tales and Legends by Helen and William McAlpine, 
a handsome and superior volume in the Oxford Myths and Legends 
Series, retells the lore of the birth of Japan and includes a variety of 
tales reflecting the life, customs, and beliefs of the Japanese. (Henry 
Z. Walck, $3.50) 


‘Plants That Heal by Millicent E. Selsam recounts the story of 
medicine men and their herbs and the ways plants have long been 
used and are now being employed in medicine. This immensely 
absorbing volume also lists the various plants which figure in medical 
practice in both pre-scientific and present times. (William Morrow, 

2.50) 


The Rattlesnake God by John Holden is an imaginative story 
of derring-do and intrigue written against the historically-vivid back- 
drop of the ancient Mayan Civilization of Central America. (John 
Day Co., $3) 


Alf Evers, NYFQ contributor, has written a number of juvenile 
volumes which reflect the American scene through the eyes of eager 
children. The Baldhead Mountain Expedition is a colorful and adven- 
ture-packed story of camping and all of the potential hazards, surprises, 
and excitement boys learn to expect—and then some. (The Macmillan 
Co., $3) 


Indian Picture Writing, written and illustrated by Robert Hof- 
sinde (Gray-Wolf), is a fascinating book containing 248 pictures with 
their corresponding explanations according to American Indian 
culture. Peace, for instance, is represented by a broken arrow that 
cannot be shot from a bow. (William Morrow, $2.50) 
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FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


MORE ON THE PROBLEMS AND PURPOSES OF THE 
STATE FOLKLORE JOURNAL. I don’t want to leave the subject 
of the relation of the state folklore society and journal to the national 
folklore society and journal, on the one hand, and to the state folklore 
resources and audience, on the other, without further comment on 
the session on ‘Folklore and Folklore Societies in the Northeast” at 
the 70th annual meeting of the American Folklore Society last Decem- 
ber. In opening this session I posed the following problems: 

(1) Can the state journal take up the slack and fill the gap between 
scholarly collection and study and popular and educational utiliza- 
tion? Can the state journal, accordingly, be at least the partial answer 
to those who ask: Is there not room for a popular folklore journal? 

(2) Need the states confine themselves to local materials? Are 
there not also such matters as local folklore problems, approaches, and 
points of view that need to be explored in the state journals before 
they can be developed and applied on a larger scale? 

(3) Similarly, is not the state journal a source of new folklorists 
as well as of new folklore materials and methods—a training school, 
as it were, for potential contributors to the national journal? 

(4) How can the state journal best serve the interests of the 
various segments and levels of the folklore audience, from school 
students and teachers to the growing audience of “folkniks” who are 
interested in folklore as performers and fans on an amateur or pro- 
fessional level? 

(5) How can the state journal supplement and cooperate with the 
state and county historical societies in locating and utilizing folklore 
informants and data, without unnecessary duplication and overlap- 

ing? 
. (6) How can the state journal avoid triviality and parochialism? 
Shall the national journal set the scholarly standards, and how can 
these be adapted to the popular audience? 

In our Spring issue I have already mentioned the close relationship 
(as close as parent and child) that has existed between the New York 
Historical and Folklore Societies, as noted by Edith E. Cutting in her 
paper on the New York Folklore Society at the Northeast Folklore 
session. Even more important is the mutually beneficial influence of 
the two societies on each other, with (in Miss Cutting’s view) the 
Folklore Society serving to extend the Historical Society’s interests 
beyond “military, political, constitutional, and legal history” into 
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social and cultural areas and the Historical Society developing in the 
Folklore Society an interest in “handskills” as well as “mindskills” 
and in folk life and culture generally. 

In his paper on “Collecting Opportunities in Pennsylvania,” 
George Korson touched on another area—settlement and population 
history—common to both state folklore and state historical studies. 
A case in point is his own Guggenheim project for the study of the 
lore of Pennsylvania German miners of the West End coal field of 
Schuylkill County, which will be a contribution to both the folklore 
and the social history of both the coal miner and the Pennsylvania 
German. 

On the practical problems of the state folklore journal Frank A. 
Hoffman, of Indiana University, had this to say in his paper on “The 
Keystone Folklore Quarterly’: 

“The problem of what to publish and where to get it is [next to 
finances] another major headache to the editor of a state journal. 
Should he emulate the national and regional journals and restrict 
himself to good, solid scholarly articles and collections? Or should 
he take a popular approach and include anything that comes in, so 
long as it has a bearing on folklore? These, of course, are the two 
extremes; but I think we must bear in mind that the people who make 
up the membership of a state folklore society are quite a different 
kind of group from those belonging to the national or regional socie- 
ties. Most of them are not folklorists in any sense of the word. They 
may have a passing interest in folklore as such, but more often it is little 
more than an interest in things old and quaint, or perhaps just a 
sense of state pride. We do not want this group to dominate or set 
the policy of the society, yet for financial reasons if no other, we do not 
want to drive them away. However, they are not likely to support a 
society whose organ is strictly academically oriented. Therefore, it is 
necessary to strike a balance between scholarly and non-scholarly 
material. The collectors and folklore researchers must be given an 
opportunity to air their findings, for there is no question but that that 
is the primary reason for the existence of the journal; but at the same 
time, there should be an adequate representation of local yarns, ghost 
stories, and anecdotes, which may not have great value as folklore 
material but which does excite local interest.” 

In much the same spirit Bacil F. Kirtley, of the University of 
Maine, an editor of Northeast Folklore (the fourth issue of which, for 
Winter, 1958, has just come to hand), in his paper on “The Northeast 
Folklore Society and the Folklore of the Maine-Maritimes Area,” 
explained the purpose of his regional society and journal: “The 
Northeast Folklore Society was formed in the early spring of 1958 
for the purpose of furthering the collection and study of the rich 
folklore [of the area]. The editors of the Society's journal, Northeast 
Folklore, are trying to publish material which will be acceptable not 
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only to the professional folklorists, but also to intelligent readers of 
our area who are themselves the custodians of tradition. We are trying 
to suggest to them what folklore is and to intimate to them the value 
of their own personal knowledge of the region’s traditions.” 

In this suggestion that intelligent readers (including students) , as 
“custodians of tradition,” are not only potential subscribers but 
potential contributors lies a partial answer to Frank A. Hoffman's 
question: “Well, where is the material—both scholarly and non- 
scholarly—to come from?” 

In this connection much more could be said—and, I hope, will be 
said in a later issue—on the subjects of “healthy provincialism” and 
“healthy amateurism” as they concern the editorship and readership 
of the state folklore journal. 


CARAVAN. My hope, expressed at the same session on “Folklore 
and Folklore Societies in the Northeast” and again in our Spring, 1959, 
issue, and earlier in our Summer, 1958, issue, that some way might be 
found to bridge the gap between the “folkniks” and the scholars, is 
vindicated by the two issues of Caravan edited by Billy Faier. The 
February-March issue opens with a rather remarkable (in view of the 
prejudice against popularization that exists among some academic 
folklorists) statement by MacEdward Leach, secretary of the American 
Folklore Society, in behalf of the folklore enthusiast on both the grass- 
roots and scholarly levels: 

“I like the way Caravan came about—persons enthusiastic over 
songs and tunes getting together, singing, swapping techniques, talking 
and then sharing their enthusiasms and knowledge more widely first 
through a mimeographed journal, and then that journal growing, 
enlarging the circle and adding to the store of enthusiasm and knowl- 
edge and, as a result, becoming finally the present attractive and 
meaty publication. One can hardly help contrasting this with the usual 
regional journal of folklore which comes about typically through a 
group of academicians deciding a journal of folklore would be nice, 
persuading a university to subsidize it and then writing articles to fill 
it, often to justify it. The one is natural and spontaneous; the other 
artificial and imposed.” 

In an equally remarkable article of six pages Billy Faier summarizes 
and comments on the December meeting of the American Folklore 
Society, beginning with this personal confession: “Despite the fact 
that I have been interested in folkmusic and folksong for over ten 
years, I approached the meeting of the American Folklore Society 
with some trepidation, fearing that it might after all turn out to be a 
dry, dull reading of esoteric papers that I, incompetent as a lay scholar 
at best, would scarcely begin to understand. To my intense delight 
nothing could have been further from the truth.” 

And in commenting on Frank Hoffman’s paper on the “problems 
involved in publishing a small folklore journal,” he makes this 
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observation: “This topic was dear to my heart because the physical 
problems of Caravan are remarkably similar to those described by Mr. 
Hoffman.” 

Further proof that reciprocity between the scholars and the ‘“‘folk- 
niks” is resulting in an increased tolerance and mutual interest is 
offered by Lee Haring’s editorial comment in the April-May issue of 
Caravan: ‘We believe folk music is our heritage from the past, which 
we want to keep alive through study and performance. Most of our 
readers, at least occasionally, contribute to this goal by performing 
in one way or another. But we also believe that the peculiar nature of 
folk music demands a clear understanding of its variety, its cultural 
milieu and its traditions. To this understanding, we suggest, any tools 
are appropriate—scholarship and intellectual study as much as 
intuitive sympathy. Further, folk music is worth all the effort we 
can bring to it, of whatever kind that effort may be. Far from exclud- 
ing what any one has to say on folk music from the magazine, we wish 
to represent every one, the scholar as well as the fan. Consequently, 
we welcome an ever broader variety of contributions from our readers 
on any aspect of folk music.” 

Thus the seed sown at the December meeting of the American 
Folklore Society is beginning to sprout. And, if I may be pardoned a 


personal reference, it looks as if the objection I raised (in our Sum- 
mer, 1958, issue) to “folk music becoming a cult” and my repeated 
pleas in behalf of peaceful co-existence on the part of the academic 
folklorist and the popularizer have, judging from these nods in each 
other’s direction, begun to register. 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION AND THE ARCHIVE OF 
FOLKSONG: These expressions of good will on the part of the 
widening audience of folklore and in behalf of the broadening concept 
of folklore, of which they are at the same time a part, are no mere 
gestures of mutual admiration, but are beginning to spread not 
only academic circles but even to the foundations whose support makes 
folklore research and utilization possible. This fact is brought home by 
an eight-page issue of the Carnegie Corporation of New York Quarterly 
for January, 1959, which came to me with the new catalog of phono- 
graph records, Folk Music, issued by the Recording Laboratory of the 
Library of Congress (25 cents a copy). The issue is devoted to a 
report on three projects in “American Studies”: the University of 
Georgia project for photographing and reproducing on glass slides 
the arts of the United States, the Oral History project of Allan Nevins, 
and the Archive of Folk Song. In 1928 the Carnegie Corporation 
helped set up the Archive under the direction of Robert W. Gordon; 
and further grants by the Corporation in 1940 and 1954 have made 
possible the issuing of many of the Library of Congress albums first 
on 78 r.p.m. records and now on long-playing discs. In appraising the 
results of this subsidy the Corporation points to the responsibility of 
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a national library in preserving not only “scholarly reference mater- 
ials and items of obvious historical value” but also “unwritten, con- 
temporary sources which are a living part of the nation’s culture.” 
This recognition of the importance of the work of the Archive is 
more than justified by the 103-page catalog of Folk Music listing 107 
78 r.p.m. and 53 3314 r.p.m. discs. Impressive as the catalog is, it rep- 
resents only a small fraction of the Archive’s collection of over 16,000 
discs, tape and wire reels, and cylinders. That more of these have not 
been made available on records is part of the plight of the Library of 
Congress revealed in A. L. Todd’s article in the Saturday Review for 
April 11, entitled “Has the Library of Congress Been Shelved?” In 
the face of increasing demands made upon its services by both the 
Government and the public, lay and scholarly, the Library is facing 
a crisis due to shortage of space, equipment, and staff and the resulting 
backlog of “arrearage” in the care and processing of its materials, 
which is almost as staggering as the current intake. The crisis is one 
in policy as well as in budget, “If the final decision is for the finest of 
libraries [to exist] for the service of the nation, as well as Congress, 
then architects, engineers, and librarians will have here a golden 
opportunity to bring into being the most efficient large research library 
in the world . . . and show the way to modernization of hundreds of 


university and public library systems.” If and when the Library comes 
into its own, we may hear more of the authentic voices of Americans 
“singing the songs they knew and relating the tales they told,” made 
available on Archive records. Meanwhile, let us raise our own voices 
in behalf of the Library’s future. 


STILL FIGHTING THE CIVIL WAR. In spite of the saying on 
Publishers’ Row that “It is the publishers who won the Civil War,” it 
looks as if the boom may be over even before the Centennial begins. 
Since I happen to be fighting the war on the folklore front, I should 
be happy to hear from any one who has or has access to Civil War 
manuscript accounts, scrapbooks, letters, diaries, drawings, etc., giving 
a folk’s eye view of the War as seen by participants and eye-witnesses 
and showing the impact of the War on the folk and popular imagina- 
tion in and since its time. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


FOLK DANCES OF THE WORLD’S PEOPLE is the title of a new 
series of recordings from Folkways. The first four volumes cover 
Dances from the Balkans and the Near East (FD 6501), European 
Folk Dances (FD 6502), The Caribbean and South America (FD 
6503), Turkey, Israel, Greece, Armenia, Caucasia (FD 6504). The 
material extends over as wide a geographical area as it represents 
musical diversity. There is some geographical duplication in three of 
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the volumes which emphasize selections from eastern Europe and the 
Middle East. Ronnie and Stu Lipner assembled almost all of the 
music from previously-issued Folkways recordings. These folk dance 
authorities use as their sources of information natives of the country 
of the dance’s origin. The descriptive information shows a greater 
interest in performing the dances than in describing their cultural 
background. Some of the instructions are more suggestive than specific, 
and all of the dances require considerable experience and practice for 
facile performance. Folk Dances from Erin, a Westminster item (WF 
12011), surveys popular types of folk dances from that area. Here the 
contents stress the musical accompaniment for ten jigs, eight horn- 
pipes, seven marches, seven waltzes, and four reels. The Dublin 
Quintet—accordion, yuitar, bass, drums, and violin—shows how 
modern arrangements can preserve the traditional tempo and flavor. 


MUSIC OF THE WORLD'S PEOPLE also explores international folk 
music in the fourth volume of that Folkways series (FE 4507). The 
two 12-inch disks contain 19 examples that bring to 69 the total of 
musical references gathered and edited by composer-musicologist 
Henry Cowell. He continues his musicological approach with analyses 
of scales and musical styles. In the cross-section of dance, instrumental, 
and vocal music, several of the titles reveal the impact on traditional 
music from outside influences. Music and Song of Italy, a Tradition 
recording (TLP 1030), gives vivid proof of the variety of musical 
traditions that have survived in that nation. Work songs, love tunes, 
lullabies, dances, marches, and community performances, rendered 
by soloists, choruses, and bands, are certain to enthrall listeners with 
unexpected musical characteristics. Alan Lomax, with Diego Car- 
pitella, indicate the available materials and the opportunities for 
further research and collecting. Jewish Life: “The Old Country,” 
collected and edited by Ruth Rubin for Folkways (FS 3801), docu- 
ments a significant aspect of immigration to the United States. The 
selections consist of 19th century popular and traditional Yiddish 
songs brought from eastern Europe. Men and women of advanced 
years, in new surroundings, air musical commentaries on religion, 
work, love, marriage, and childhood. Their performances add up to 
an engaging program that provides insight into more-or-less obsolete 
customs. 


A CROSS-SECTION of American folk music appears on two major 
recording labels. Our Singing Heritage, Volume I, from Elektra (151) 
cuts a broad path through musical types and performers of traditional 
music in the United States. The 18 numbers include Child ballads—in 
unusual versions—Western tunes, sea songs, nursery ditties, blues, and 
others. The ten vocalists are students and collectors of folk music, 
such as Paul Clayton, Peggy Seeger, and Ellen Steckert, as well as more 
authentic folk performers, such as E. G. Huntley of Martha’s Vineyard, 
and George Pegram of North Carolina. The well-organized presenta- 
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tion adds up to an admirable survey. Folk Music U. S. A., Volume I 
draws on the recorded wealth in the Folkway files. These two 12-inch 
records (FE 4530) emphasize Negro and southern sources. The music 
ranges from children’s games to street performers and from prison 
songs to shaped-note singing. Other materials illustrate the musical 
contributions of western Indians and southwestern Spaniards and, 
the set in addition, embraces offerings from Puerto Rico and Alaska. 
Most of these examples of our musical heritage come from musicians 
closely connected to folk traditions. Listeners will look forward to 
additional volumes in the series to illustrate more of the backgrounds 
of American folk music. 


A TRIO OF FAMOUS folk performers supply recordings of their 
own specialties. Folk Songs Collected and Sung by Frank Warner, 
Volume 3 of Elektra’s “Our Singing Heritage” (153) is this dis- 
tinguished vocalist’s first recording in too many years. Here are some 
of the finest fruits of the Warners’ collecting: “Lynchburg Town,” 
“Dan Doo,” “Jamie Judge,” “Lewiston Falls,” “Bay of Biscay,” “Fresh 
Peanuts,” “Victory,” and others—all of them significant selections that 
Frank and Anne Warner have added to our store of folklore. The 
Warner voice has never been better than for the varied demands of 
these 19 contributions. This company, unfortunately, has discontinued 
an earlier laudable practice of including complete words with all 
recordings. Alan Lomax draws on the musical environment he knows 
so well for a Tradition recording of Texas Folk Songs (TLP 1029). 
Although a world-wide collector of folk music, Lomax now appears in 
his initial singing effort. Using material from the volumes he edited 
with his father, John A. Lomax, he sings cowboy melodies, negro 
tunes, prison-farm songs, and unusual versions of ballads of the state. 
The subdued, restrained vocals are appropriate, if somewhat unusual. 
Pete Seeger furnishes a program of “topical songs old and new” in the 
first volume of Gazette (Folkways FN 2501). This music with a mes- 
sage hits hard and with humor at numerous subjects of recent and 
contemporary interest. The composed musical documents have many 
of the qualities that may classify them as folklore of the future. 


FROM NEIGHBORING AREAS come a quartet of notable record- 
ings and books. Music of the Bahamas, Volume II (Folkways FS 3845) 
is the successful result of last summer’s recording expedition by 
Samuel B. Charters. In a dramatic search for a legendary island singer, 
Charters gathered a superb program of hymns, launching songs, and 
ballads of local events. The rich harmonies of these Andros Island 
vocalists indicate the mixture of African and Anglican influences in 
a now-vanishing tradition. Another energetic collector, Edith Fowke— 
she recorded 400 traditional titles in 15 months—supplies the latest 
recording in the “Monograph Series of the Ethnic Folkways Library,” 
Folksongs of Ontario (FM 4005). Her 20 examples, largely gathered 
in Peterborough and vicinity, illustrate in a marvellous manner the 
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impact of imported broadsides and ballads on local creations. Per- 
formances by unaccompanied soloists are impressive both for their 
distinctive material and for their musical excellence. 

The Content and Style of an Oral Literature, by Melville Jacobs 
(University of Chicago Press), interprets eight folk tales in the 
Clackama dialect of the Chinook Indians. Based on tales collected 
from a surviving speaker of that dialect, Professor Jacobs’ study sup- 
plies insight into the whole culture of the tribe. His thorough-going 
approach constitutes a remarkable examination of folkways and group 
values. The Art of the Ancient Maya, by Alfred Kidder II and Carlos 
Samoya Chinchilla, features striking photographs by Reuben Goldberg 
(Crowell). The 100 examples of prehistoric sculpture and pottery 
represent a choice selection of specimens in the National Museum of 
Archeology of Guatemala and the University of Pennsylvania Museum. 


INSTRUMENTALISTS ILLUSTRATE folk patterns on two com- 
paratively recent instruments. American Guitar (Folkways FG 3534) 
affords a vehicle for Ed Badeaux to display a versatile interpretation 
of banjo-playing styles. He carefully analyzes the rippling techniques 
of Elizabeth Cotten; in addition, his fingers duplicate blues and other 
southern styles, cowboy, Spanish, and classical playing. In all, Badeaux 
uses eight different styles for 18 songs. His able accompaniments offset 


the heavy breathing of his lyrics. Bongo Drum Instruction (Folkways 
FI 8320), “a rhythm primer,” furnishes patterns, from simple to com- 
plex, for practicing beats on this popular instrument. The repetitious 
approach will be most useful for drums that are tuneable. 


BOOK NOTES: The Wadsworths of the Genesee, by Alden Hatch 
(Coward-McCann) is a family biography of the most famous family 
of Western New York. The author traces the family name in war and 
politics for more than 200 years and gives some attention to their 
beloved valley. The book, however, has all of the appearance of a 
sponsored history. A Dictionary of American Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases, 1820-1880, by Archer Taylor and Bartlett Jere Whitney 
(Belknap Press—Harvard University Press) is a handsome assemblage 
of phrases from books and periodicals in the heyday of regional lit- 
erature. With seven pages of references, the comprehensive compila- 
tion provides a fresh, revealing survey of forms of American expres- 
sion. The Art of Beouwulf, by Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur (University 
of California Press) is an erudite investigation of the poetic qualities 
in that epic. The author clearly proves that Beouwulf is the “work 


of a great artist .. . carefully planned and organized.” 
W. G. T. 





EDITORS’ BOOKSHELF 


Things That Go Bump in the Night by Louis C. Jones is a first- 
rate contribution to folk studies which provides also an intriguing and 
fascinating chronicle of all kinds of ghosts and ghostly behavior. 
More than 200 stories and an informal “history” of the ghost-in-Ameri- 
ca, told with a spirited believableness, make this book a rare reading 
treat. Many of the stories were gleaned from students in Dr. Jones’ 
Albany classes and have been integrated by the author into a well- 
proportioned and substantial volume. (Hill and Wang, 208 pp., $3.75) 


The Family Saga and Other Phases of American Folklore contains 
the most recent Phineas L. Windsor Lectures at the University of 
Illinois. But so formal a description doesn’t really interpret the book. 
Here are aspects of folklore which have appealed to three specialists 
who desire to make contagious their enthusiasms. The three chapters 
are “The Family Saga as a Form of Folklore” by Mody C. Boatright; 
“Apocryphal Biology: A Chapter in American Folklore” by Robert 
B. Downs, a story of mythical beasts and rare behavior attributed to 
insects, plants, and animals; and “Folklore in American Literature” 
by John T. Flanagan, which tells of the influence of folklore in the 
imaginative literature of this country. (University of Illinois Press, 


65 pp., $2.50) 


Nebraska Folklore is a collection of articles and studies by the 
late Louise Pound. Dr. Pound’s wide-ranging investigations and her 
certain and deft manner of interpretation give this volume both 
regional stature and value to all folklorists. Many ideas and topics are 
considered: cave, snake, and rain lore; legends and hoaxes; and folk- 
songs and customs. (University of Nebraska Press, 243 pp., $4.50) 


Tales from the Cloud Walking Country by Marie Campbell is 
a folklorist’s delight. Seventy-eight stories, recorded in the eastern 
Kentucky mountain area, are presented, along with introductions to 
the interesting ‘‘tale-tellers” from whom they were — The 


author identifies the stories, most of which are fairy-less fairy stories, 
according to type and suggests their indebtedness or relationships to 
corresponding European lore. The volume mirrors a radiant sympathy 
and understanding for the persons and area from which they come. 
(Indiana University Press, 270 pp., $4.50) 


Dog Ghosts and Other Texas Negro Folk Tales by J. Mason 
Brewer contains more than seventy tales told in the Negro dialect. 
Dr. Brewer is not self-conscious concerning the manner of speaking 
of his people and so contributes through these pages not only a 
remarkable variety of stories, identified by informants, but also a 
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rich and vivid dialect. Those who admire the dialects of Americans 
will welcome the wisdom of the author in allowing the Negro to tell 
of slavery, religion, farm life, and animals according to his natural 
speech. A portion of the book is devoted to dog spirit stories which 
are found as an oral tradition only among Negroes in America. 
(University of Texas Press, 124 pp., $3.95) 


Blithe Dutchess by Henry Noble MacCracken is the continuation 
of the excellent history of Dutchess County begun in Old Dutchess 
Forever! (See NYFQ, Summer, 1957). It brings the story down into 
the twentieth century from the end of the first volume in 1812, but 
tends to be topical rather than chronological. Churchmen, school- 
masters, humorists, scientists, and craftsmen are only a few of the 
categories that are touched upon. Like its predecessor, this volume 
is scattered with stories that will interest the folklorists as well as the 
local historian. The delightful drawings that illustrate the book 
deserve special mention. (Hastings House, 495 pp., $5.25) 


The Great Sioux Uprising by C. M. Oehler is an exciting and 
lively re-creation of the Indian uprisings and massacres in southern 
Minnesota during the Civil War. Beginning with the murder of five 
white settlers and concluding with to the final mass hanging of 
thirty-eight Indians, the story is told with an emphasis on the most 
colorful and dramatic episodes. (Oxford University Press, 272 pp., $5) 


Niagara Hinge of the Golden Arc by Marjorie Freeman Campbell 
is a well-written historical account of Canada’s Niagara Peninsula. The 
author’s United Empire Loyalist view will give New Yorkers a new 
perspective of some of their own Colonial and Revolutionary person- 
alities. In its scope, depth, and felicitous style, this book might well be 
used as a model for regional histories on this side of the border. 
(Ryerson Press, 356 pp., $6) 


C. L. W. and H. A. W. 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Margaret Ann Amidon, 56 Green St., Seneca Falls, has studied 
folklore in the classes of Dr. Mildred R. Larson at Oswego State 
Teachers College. 

Katharine Gilbert Ecob, 44 Gramercy Park, New York 10, is 
a descendant of Abijah Gilbert, founder of Gilbertsville, and recounts 
in her article “fireballs” such as she once made and threw. 

James J. Flynn, 1825 Norman Street, Brooklyn 27, is chairman of 
the department of social studies and associate professor of history 
at Fordham’s School of Business. He is a member of the editorial 
board of Social Studies Magazine. 

Harold Harris, an executive of the Channel Master Corp., Ellen- 
ville, is the author of Treasure Tales of the Shawangunks and Catskills. 

Charles A. Huguenin, 251 West 261 St., New York 71, is assistant 
professor of English at Pace College and contributing editor of the 
NYFQ. 

L. Millard, 157 Chestnut St., Albany 10, is librarian 
of the Albany Senior High School Annex. Dr. Millard, a frequent 
NYFQ contributor, is an acknowledged authority in the field represent- 
ed by her article. 

Clayton Mau, 19 Elm St., Geneseo, was until his retirement 
chairman of social studies at Geneseo State Teachers College. Dr. Mau 
is author of The Development of Central and Western New York 
(1958) . 

Sie Carole W. Rau, 802 Chatham Drive, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
was a student in Dr. Larson’s folklore course at Oswego. 

Mrs. Dorothy G. Wayman, 131% South First St., Olean, is refer- 
ence and research librarian at St. Bonaventure University. 

Neil B. Reynolds, 123 Glen Ave., Scotia, is consultant in educa- 
tional relations at the General Electric Co. 

Mrs. Ruth Rubin, 245 West 107 St. New York 25, is a widely- 
known scholar in the field of Yiddish lore and an accomplished 
singer of Yiddish folksongs. 

Leah A. Strong, assistant professor of English at Cedar Crest 
College, Allentown, Pa., rents an apartment in the former home of 
Mayor Fred E. Lewis. Her landlords are Mayor Lewis’ son and 
daughter, Samuel Lewis and Mrs. Anne Elverson, from whom she 
gleaned the tales and the mayor’s ways of telling stories. 

David J. Winslow, 31 Whitmore Ave., Johnstown, is a reporter 
for the Schenectady Union-Star. 

Herbert A. Wisbey, Jr., head of the history department at 
Keuka College, is associate editor of the NYFQ. 








